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COMPANY DUTIES 


a new practical guide for 











company grade officers, 
non-coms, enlisted men 


Though there’s a poop sheet to explain almost any job in the 
Army, there are so many FMs, TMs, ARs, SRs, SOPs, and direc- 
tives of one sort or another, that they begin to defeat their own 
purpose. 


Here, finally, is a book that tells you simply and clearly who 
does what, for quick reference or leisurely perusal, telling you 
the exact duties and responsibilities of every man in a company— 
from Commander to Mail Clerk, from Platoon Leader to Com- 
pany Barber. A complete section is devoted to each job—ideal 
qualifications, what the job consists of, ideal routine, helpful tips 
on simplification, pitfalls to be avoided. Company Duties helps 
you—and every man in your outfit—do his job properly. 


Throughout, there are gilt-edged suggestions for recognizing 
and developing leadership, trouble-shooting, increasing the effi- 
ciency of the company as a whole. And, it’s all told in a style as 
entertaining, readable and informal as your morning newspaper. 


$1.00 cloth, $2.50 














enlisted man—officer—attorney —professor—librarian—all 


NEED 
The Uniform Code of 
Military Justice 


BY COL. FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER $3.30 


The full story on the new, completely rewritten code of military law, and the 
only book containing cross reference tables to the old Articles of War. It 
contains: a clear explanation of the changes made in the existing Articles of 
War, the impact of these changes on military justice, a complete comparative 
text, pertinent parts of the Congressional Committee reports on the new Code, 
comments of the Defense Secretary’s Drafting Committee, and author’s com- 
ments, 
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“Above and Beyond...” 


Familiar words to the military—‘“Above and 
beyond the call of duty!"’ 


Today, the Scheduled Airlines help military men 
outdo all past performance . . . Air Travel meets 
military transportation needs in a manner far 
“above and beyond” the accepted tempos of 
normal times. 


Air Travel—for individuals or group movements 
—means speed, comfort, convenience . . . means 


getting things done. Besides, it saves costs of 
meals, per diem allowances and productive time 
... yet Air Travel fares are only about the same as 
fares for rail with pullman. Often they are less! 
Revised military transportation regulations now 
say, “Air carriers will be used when their service 
meets the military requirements more satisfac- 
WE en 


WHICH, TODAY, IS PRACTICALLY ALWAYS! 


Air Travel Is Authorized 





10% DISCOUNT for personnel of the Department of Defense traveling on official business 
using Government Transportation Requests. 





« Scheduled Airlines «ws. 


ALL AMERICAN AIRWAYS EASTERN AIR LINES PIONEER AIR LINES 
AMERICAN AIRLINES EMPIRE AIR LINES ROBINSON AIRLINES 
BONANZA AIR LINES FRONTIER AIRLINES SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS INLAND AIR LINES SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
CAPITAL AIRLINES LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES NATIONAL AIRLINES UNITED AIR LINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES WEST COAST AIRLINES 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES NORTHWEST AIRLINES WESTERN AIR LINES 
DELTA AIR LINES OZARK AIR LINES WISCONSIN CENTRAL AIRLINES 
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international long-range 
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Regular Price 
$49.50 $-38B 


You can buy it in your Post Exchange, Hallicrafters famous 
S-38B. Covers broadcast band and three short-wave bands 
... brings in remote U. S. stations and reception from all over 
the world. 

Precision-built by Hallicrafters—it is all radio! It is function- 
ally-designed by Raymond Loewy, in steel cabinet; AC-DC. 
COMPANY OFFICERS find this radio a sound investment for 
unit funds, because it serves all personnel with fine radio 
reception no matter where your location. No frills . . . just 
the finest radio built! 

SPECIAL MILITARY PRICES AT PX's and SHIP 
STORES THROUGHOUT ARMED FORCES 


OVERSEAS FAVORITE 
long-range portable 


Here's the one pal every officer 
and enlisted man wants to take 
along to overseas assignment— 
a precision radio that really 
tunes in the stations back home. 
Powerful 8-tube set, plus rectifier. AC-DC or batteries. Built- 
in loop antenna for standard reception, plus 61-inch collap- 
sible whip antenna for short-wave reception. Input jack for 
headphones, and space inside for power cord and head- 
Regular Price of S-72 (tess batteries) $10995 


phones. 


Ask your PX officer or write to Dept. C e 
Special Military Representatives listed below: 


East Coast West Coast 


Tela? Ww 


E. Abbott & F 
F la rN 


HALLICRAFTERS — WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF PRECISION 


RADIO & TELEVISION + CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 





Realistic Firing Problems 
To the Editors: 

The new course in rifle 
marksmanship is much more 
realistic than the old known- 
distance course. The changes 
made in the size of the targets 
in the known-distance course 
is a sensible one. The close- 
combat course fills a real need 
in training the individual 
rifleman. 

However, we have not gone 
far enough. There is still a 
vital gap in the training of 
riflemen and the actual em- 
ployment of rifle squads 
against a live enemy. 

We must be more realistic. 
We should give the enemy 
credit for having as much 
common sense as we have. 
He trains riflemen, too! Any 
rifleman, in any army of the 
world, is not going to present 
a target similar to the ex- 
posed silhouettes we fire 
upon. The enemy rifleman 
hits the ground. He makes 
use of the maximum amount 
of cover and concealment. 
He takes up a firing position 
similar to the firing position 
we teach our soldiers. 

To train our riflemen and 
our rifle squads correctly, we 
should emphasize this in our 
field firing problems. When 
a soldier becomes proficient 
with his rifle on the known- 
distance, unknown - distance 
and close-combat courses, he 
should progress to a realistic 
ring range. Field firing should 
approximate combat as close- 
ly as possible. 

The “field firing course” 
may consist of the D-type 
silhouette targets, concealed 
in the manner of enemy rifle- 
men: prone behind a log, a 
clump of bushes, a hummock 
in the ground. They should 
be placed and camouflaged as 
a squad of live enemy sol- 
diers, deployed to the soldier's 
front. The “enemy” silhou- 
ettes should be organized to 
defend the terrain upon 
which they are placed. 

When the soldier approach- 
es the firing line, he is told 
that he is under rifle fire to 


his front. He can hit the 
ground and crawl to a firing 
position behind whatever cov- 
er exists. Then, he searches 
the ground and places fire 
upon the suspected areas to 
his front. He looks for an 
enemy he cannot see easily. 
He places two or three rounds 
into each bush, base of each 
tree and other suspected areas 
that are likely to conceal an 
enemy rifleman. 

This rifleman learns, by 
doing, the true meaning of 
distribution of rifle fire. He 
learns to fire as he would in 
battle. He learns where to 
look, what to look for and 
how to hit what he finds. 
When he has expended his al- 
lotted ammunition, he clears 
his piece and goes forward 
with his instructor to count 
the targets he has hit and to 
evaluate the effect of his fire. 
He examines the “enemy” 
position. 

One of the great pitfalls of 
the rifle squad in combat is 
that riflemen do not fire. 
When asked why, most of 
them “did not see anything 
to fire at,” they “didn’t know 
where the fire was coming 
from.” Another waste of 
rifle fire comes from everyone 
opening up and firing fran- 
tically to their front. This 
is particularly true at night. 

These deficiences can be 
overcome by a field firing 
course for squads. This 
course can be set up as for 
the individual rifleman. The 
squad leader controls the fire; 
the riflemen and automatic 
riflemen distribute their fire 
over the area occupied by 
the enemy unit. 

Squad leaders should be 
taught what to look for and 
where to find it. They should 
control the squad as much 
as possible under conditions 
approximating combat. Dis- 
tribution of rifle fire should 
be stressed. 

The accurate, rapid fire of 
rifle squads decides battles— 
along with the intelligent use 
of supporting weapons. When 
a rifle squad learns to dis- 
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tribute its fire correctly, it will find that 

its casualties decrease and its effectiveness 

increases. We should provide training 

that emphasizes this point realistically. 
Capt. ARNOLD M. FREEDMAN 
Infantry 

Box 66 

Ft. Kobbé, C. Z. 


Fire, Maneuver, Shock 
To the Editors: 

Let me take exception to one major 
point in Lt. Col. Postlethwait’s “Fix 
Those Principles” in the January 1951 
COMBAT FORCES JOURNAL. He deplores 
the lack of explanation of “find ’em, fix 
‘em, fight ‘em, finish ‘em” in the new 
infantry tactics manuals. 

Let Colonel Postlethwait read his man- 
uals more thoroughly. 

Admittedly the 7- series could use 
plainer language to put their stuff across, 
but this extract from FM 7-20 (Par 161) 
is certainly to the point: 

“The battalion attacks by combining 
fire, maneuver, and shock action to close 
with the enemy and complete his de- 
struction or capture, or to force his with- 
drawal. 

“Fire has the primary purpose of neu- 
tralizing the combat power of the enemy. 
Effective fire forces him to take cover, 
weakens him by inflicting casualties, and 
permits the attacking force to maneuver. 
Fire is used to protect all movements not 
masked by cover, smoke, or other condi- 
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tions of reduced visibility. 

“Maneuver advances the assault eche- 
lon of the battalion to positions from 
which it can close with the enemy... .” 

The same doctrine of fire, maneuver, 
and shock action is expressed and am- 
plified in manuals for all infantry units, 
right down to the squad. Par. 64b, 
FM 7-10 says, “The rifle squad most often 
attacks as part of the platoon which at- 
tacks frontally as an interior unit. Under 
these conditions, the squad moves for- 
ward in the platoon formation. The ad- 
vance consists of a rapid movement under 
the cover of heavy supporting fires to 
the assault position where the squad de- 
ploys as skirmishers for the assault. . . .” 
How a squad attacks alone by fire and 
maneuver is also explained. 

I think it’s easier to teach our men 
fire, maneuver, shock action than to ex- 
plain and apply the “Four Fs.” 

Lr. Cot. ELMER SCHMIERER 
Infantry 
Tactical Dept. TIS 
Fort Benning, Ga. 


Trophy for Peruvian Artillery 
To the Editors: 


In renewing my membership for two 
years it seems to be a good time to tell 
you a little about the Artillery of the 
Peruvian Army that might be of interest 
to your readers. I am enclosing a photo- 
graph of the Santa Barbara Trophy, 
which I presented to the Peruvian Ar- 
tillery in 1950 as a permanent symbol of 
the ties which bind the Artillery of the 
United States and Peru closely together. 
The distinguished Peruvian artist who 
carved the trophy in wood, Mr. Eleadoro 
Sotomayor, used as his model the photo- 
graph which the Field Artillery Journal 
carried on its masthead. 

The trophy is to be awarded to the 
Artillery battalion which makes the high- 
est score in the annual field test. These 
tests are based on our own army's Field 
Forces tests. In 1950 “Grupo Artilleria 
Tractada, Coronel O'Donovan, numero 
10,” equipped with American 105mm 
howitzer matériel and commanded by Lt. 
Col. Cirilo Valdivia won the trophy with 
an average score of 87.75 per cent. 

Let me congratulate you on the com- 
BAT FORCES JOURNAL. It is a most worthy 





Since 1922, we have specialized in the manu- 
facture of distinctive unit insignia. We have 
literally hundreds of tools and dies already 
made up. If you are interested in insignia 
for your unit, write us for information. 
Wholesale quantities only. 

We also manufacture uniforms and acces- 
sories for the Armed Forces, including ribbon 
bars and miniature medals. 

Come in and see us or write for prices. 








* || | . 
ELA H.Doxpero lsc 


1718 PENNSYLVANIA AVE. NW WA 


successor to the Infantry and Artillery + 
journals. 
Cot. Ciype R. McBrive 
Field Artillery 
U. S. Army Mission to Peru 
Apartado 2886 
Lima, Peru, S.A. 


4th Division 
To the Editors: 


In a letter published in your March 
issue, Mr. Wilbur G. Martin complains 
about a favorable reference to the 4th 
Infantry Division in Captain Merriam’s 
article, “Bulgeland Revisited,” and asks 
that credit be given to “the right unit”— 
the Ist Battalion, 417th Infantry. 

Mr. Martin refers to an action on 
February 7, 1945. Captain Merriam un- 
doubtedly had the defense phase of the 
Battle of the Bulge in mind. Here is 
what General Patton had to say, in a let- 
ter to Major General R. O. Barton, who 
was in command of the 4th Division at 
that time: 

“So far as I know, no American divi- 
sion in France has excelled the magnifi- 
cent record of the 4th Infantry Division, 
which has been almost continuously in 
action since it fought its way ashore on 
the 6th day of last June. Your fight in 
the Hiirtgen Forest was an epic of stark 
infantry combat; but, in my opinion, 
your most recent fight—from the 16th to 
the 26th of December—when with a de- 
pleted and tired division you halted the 
left shoulder of the German thrust into 
the American lines and saved the city of 
Luxembourg, together with the Head- 
quarters of the 12th Army Group and the 
tremendous supply establishments and 
road nets in the vicinity—is the most 
outstanding accomplishment of yourself 
and your division.” 

May. Gen. H. W. BLAKELEY 
USA, Ret. 
5032 Lowell St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Non-Member 
To the Editors: 

No reader survey will answer your 
prospective advertisers’ questions. For 
one thing it wouldn't catch me because 
I've never been a subscriber. I believe 
I'm typical of thousands who've never 
missed an issue of the JouRNAL, but 
who've never contributed one cent to its 
existence. 

I knew the jyourNat before I went into 
the Army; was intimately acquainted with 
it for six years as an enlisted man and 
officer in combat and se: vice units during 
the war; and I’ve known it ever since. 


; FREE CATALOG 
Send for Catalog of 
Officers & Enlisted Men's 
Uniforms & Accessories 
MONARCH MILITARY CO. 
270 West 43 St., Dept. 69 
New York 18, N. Y. 














«Perhaps it is the age in which I've 
lived, the crowd with which I've mingled, 
or just chance, but in my memory the 
Journal has always been on top of the 
magazine stack; the one read and reread 
from front to back covers; borrowed, 
bartered or stolen; analyzed, studied, 
quoted, revered, and put to practical use, 
but never been thrown away. I've seen 
the Journal in the jackets of soldiers who 
died. I've seen the magazine destroyed 
ceremoniously with other valuable items 
that couldn’t be taken along. I've seen 
it devoured in clubs while the girls waited 
without to dance. I've heard it quoted 
in lectures, abridged and abused in train- 
ing programs; seen it paraphrased in 
field manuals and made the basis of staff 
conferences and bull sessions alike. I’ve 
seen it on college campuses and in libra- 
ries; in orderly rooms and USO clubs; 
command posts and fox holes; POW 
camps and the private rooms of French 
madams. 

Yet, during this long acquaintance with 
your fine magazine, I can specifically re- 
call only one bona fide subscriber. He 
is my present boss (civilian) and he keeps 
a card record of each copy. He has just 
checked in the latest issue from an over- 
due loan. I have no idea how I’ve been 
able to keep up with the jourNAv all 
these years. As soldier and as civilian it 
seems I’ve always had a friend who had 
a friend who had a jourNAL. And the 


issues all seem to find me sooner or later. 


They're seldom out of date. 
So you're planning to take a reader's 

poll! That is, I believe, the first impos- 

sible thing the JourNAL has proposed. 
Capt. Avery E. 
USAR 

2952 S. Columbus St. 

Arlington, Va. 


Kos 


e@ We only regret that Captain Kolb 
didn’t enclose five bucks. If we knew 
his boss we might try a little moral 
suasion. Thanks anyway, Captain, your 
letter is better than the results of the 
most searching poll. 


The Men Up on the Hill 
lo the Editors: 


I have just returned from a visit up on 
the ridge. Every time I make that trip I 
am struck with the same thoughts. This 
time I am trying to express those thoughts 
on paper. 

As I leave the Battalion CP the usual 
drivers, wiremen, and radio operators can 
be seen going about their duties. They 
are clean shaven for the most part, and 
while their uniforms are somewhat soiled 
they present a fairly orderly appearance. 

At the base of the hill the mortar crews 
are working with their weapons. Between 
fire missions they sit around camp fires, 
eating the extra little snacks that they 
managed to carry on their vehicles. Their 
tents are pitched over the holes and some 
of them have prepared fairly elaborate 
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living quarters with tne bare essentials 
at hand. 
Starting up the hill I meet on the path 
soldiers that seem to belong to another 
army. Up on top of the hill are the 
members of the rifle companies and ma- 
chine gun platoon. Their uniforms are 
caked with mud, they are dirty and beard- 
ed and the difference in their living con- 
ditions when compared with the men at 
the bottom of the hill is the difference 
between day and night. 
All of these men belong to the Infan- 
try. So do the clerks at regimental head- 
quarters, two miles down the road. They 
are all entitled to wear the Combat In- 
fantry Badge. But the men on the hill 
are the real Infantry. 
I propose that some special recognition 
be given these men. Nothing elaborate or 
expensive. Just something that will indi- 
cate to all of us that here are men who 
perhaps, are paying a little more for the 
privileges we all enjoy as citizens. 
A soldier who has served in combat 
with a rifle company or a machine gun 
platoon of an Infantry regiment should 
wear the Combat Infantry Badge with a 
white cloth patch with silver embroidery 
as a background. This would not be ex- 
pensive. It has nothing to do with fox- 
hole pay or hazardous duty money. It 
would do much to boost the moral of 
these real fighting men. 
It is not that the rest of us don’t get 
shot at now and then, we do, it’s just not 
a steady diet with us. The greatest dif- 
ference is in the living conditions. At the 
bottom of the hill I live like a prince, 
compared to those paupers up there on 
the ridge. 
In two wars I have learned that the 
American soldier is as good, or bad as 
his leaders. If the GI believes that his 
Lieutenant or Captain is a good man and 
knows his job, there is no obstacle he can- 
not surmount. But if he lacks confidence 
in his leaders he can be the fattest gold 
brick in the world. The American sol- 
dier of 1951 has the type of leadership 
that builds confidence. 
Major JaMEs M. Gipson 
Infantry 

3d Bn. 5th Regt. 

Ist Cav Div 

APO 201, Korea 


Hazardous Duty Pay 
To the Editors: 

It is high time somebody got off their 
fat behinds and defined the meaning of 
“hazardous duty.” After being an infan- 
tryman in two wars, I for one, am begin- 
ning to wonder what it means. 

The casualties speak for themselves. 
Seems to me that somebody has been 
hanging on to Flying Jennies a little too 
long. Just what does a man have to do to 
perform a hazardous act? 


Let’s face it. The infantryman, paddle- , 


foot, gravel scratcher, or whatever you 
wish to call him, lives the sorriest exist- 


ence imaginable. There is not a damn 
bit of ‘glory connected to running over 
these Korean hills in the hottest weather 
this side of hell and the coldest weather 
this side of lower Slobovia. And feeling 
that you are the personal target of every 
communist this side of the Kremlin 
doesn’t exactly make one feel elated. 
Do I think I should get hazard pay? 
Damn right I do. After being shot at for 
eight months I feel like a fugitive from a 
statistic table. 
Why do people wonder why the young 
men join the Air Force and the Navy? 
It’s simple. Ask any man if he has a han- 
kering to get shot at? Hell no, he doesn’t. 
So who wants to be a dust-eating, foot- 
sore, tired, dirty, scared infantryman? 
Let’s face it, until we give the infantry 
the glory that is rightfully theirs, until 
we boost their morale, until we make the 
foot slogger the elite soldier that he so 
rightfully should be, then we're not going 
to get very many volunteers. 
Now is our big chance. Now is the 
time when we need esprit. Now is the 
time when we need willing soldiers. That 
hazardous-duty pay would help a lot. And 
why? For one thing an infantryman would 
know that the people had at last recog- 
nized his importance. He could say, “I’m 
good, and the country knows it.” 
Let’s give credit where credit belongs. 
Let’s let everyone know just who has the 
most hazardous job. Let’s give old Joe 
Gravelscratcher an incentive that he can 
wrap his fingers around. Namely, green- 
backs. 
Lr. KENNETH EASTERDAY 
Infantry 

Co. L, 35th Inf. 

APO 25, c/o PM 

San Francisco, Cal. 


Close Air Support—Marine View 
To the Editors: 


As a Marine, I probably ought not to 
take sides in the argument which Colonel 
Ford’s “Direct Support Aviation” will un- 
doubtedly stir up. After all, whether the 
Army is getting the kind of air support 
that it needs is between the Air Force 
and the Army. 

But then, as Colonel Ford points out, 
it isn’t between them at all if you have 
to forward your request through chan- 
nels to the JCS in order to arrange a 
close-support air strike for an infantry 
battalion. 

Of course, my reasons for agreeing with 
Colonel Ford (aside from the nice things 
he says about Marine aviation), stem from 
experience as a ground Marine. Like all 
ground Marines, I’ve grown up alongside 
aviators, had two of them in my squad 
at Basic School, and fired the M1 for rec- 
ord last Fall alongside an aviation lieu- 
tenant colonel who, like me, had to fire 
his infantry weapons at least once a year 
(he shot expert over the “A” course, with 
points to spare). 

My students—I teach school nowadays 
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GUIDED MISSILES that become 
more accurate as they 

close the range on attacking 
enemy aircraft are being 
developed by the Fairchild 
Guided Missiles Division. 
Missile experience dating back 
into World War II has enabled 
Fairchild engineers to design a 
guidance system which ‘‘homes” 
on radar echoes reflected from 
attacking planes and cuts down 
the margin of error the closer 
the “bird” gets to its target. 





Already flight-proved in 
Fairchild-built test missiles this 
guidance system is being refined 
and developed further to meet 
the requirements of our Armed 
Services. One of the most 
advanced guidance systems yet 
devised, it is another example of 
Fairchild’s engineering ability, 
combining the practical and 
theoretical to meet the stringent 
technical demands of modern 
military science. 


+ 
+ 
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—are a mixed bunch. Among the hun- 
dred Marines who just graduated from 
the senior course at Marine Corps Schools 
thirty-four were fliers. 
In the Fleet Marine Force, they will be 
flying close support for their ground 
classmates. It won't be a couple of radio 
call-signs patching up a marriage of 
convenience. No, it will be George in 
the air winging down on a target that’s 
holding up his buddy, Henry, on the 
ground. And Henry won't have any 
doubts as to where George stands on 
ground warfare, because they were cor- 
porals together in the old Ist Marine 
Brigade at Quantico before they got their 
commissions. 
When you have that kind of relation- 
ship with aviation, it seems silly to think 
of real close support being provided on 
any other basis, as Colonel Ford, artillery- 
man that he is, understands well from his 
own experience with the infantry. 
In the light of this it is hard to under- 
stand the flood of apologetics which try 
to prove that the Army is bound to get 
even better close support now that it can 
no longer control (let alone live, train, 
study, and play alongside) the source of 
that support. 
But of course, you always hear, the 
right kind of air support (the kind Colo- 
nel Ford says we have in the Marine 
Corps) is expensive—luxury stuff. The 
we-cannot-afford people say, in effect, that 
that kind of support is just too good for 
a passel of gravel-crunchers. Well, it’s al- 
ways been my view, and that of mest 
Marines, that no weapon which shortens 
combat and prevents casualties is a lux- 
ury. Close air support is such a weapon. 
So if the Army wants good tactical air 
support in 1951, it had better find a sys- 
tem, not just for training it, but for 
breeding it, so that the Henrys and the 
Georges can reunite in a real air-ground 
team. 
Lr. Cot. R. D. HEINL, Jr. 
USMC 

Naval Gunfire Group, CAS 

Marine Corps School 

Quantico, Va. 


Responsibility 
lo the Editors: 

Colonel Greybeard’s reflections on the 
disappearance of old-fashioned honesty 
prompts these comments on the situa- 
tions that make a lowering of standards 
and loose ethics inevitable. They are en- 
tirely the result of failure at the top. 

Whatever the reasons are for restrict- 
ing the jurisdiction of Summary Courts 
to the lower four grades, the result is that 
the top grades can get away with things 
the lower grades cannot, and consequent- 
ly company commanders are reluctant to 
prefer charges against anybody for the in- 
fractions that deserve punishment. Sepa- 
rate companies don't like to send charges 
to a distant command having Special Court 
jurisdiction so they ignore the offense, 
and discipline decays. 
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Now that the Recruit title is abolished 
and promotion is automatic, there is no 
incentive for additional effort to get out 
of Recruit status. In the National Guard, 
a man who attends drills only half the 
time, or even is AWOL all the time, still 
piles up his credti for automatic promo- 
tion and longevity. The constant upgrad- 
ing makes it impossible to promote men 
on their merits. 
There was a time when a good soldier 
became a noncom and good specialist got 
paid for his specialty. Came the T-ratings 
and this present system and the prestige, 
dignity and authority of noncommissioned 
officers broke down. Stripes have come to 
mean nothing but more pay and men 
think that the T/O job they fill entitles 
them to stripes. We do not have the men 
with authority to enforce discipline and 
compliance with the spirit of regulations. 
The regulations themselves have made 
that situation. Instead of being a leader 
and responsible representative in the chain 
of command, a sergeant is now a cook, a 
mechanic, a clerk or a switchboard opera- 
tor. A corporal is a driver, a lineman, a 
dial twirler on an azimuth clock. 
Until a responsible chain of command 
is reestablished, with rank for only those 
who are leaders, and commensurate pay 
for those who are not, until regulations 
are screened for conflict with other regu- 
lations, until a man has to earn his pay 
and retirement privileges the degenera- 
tion is inevitable. 
Lr. Rosert E. BuLtarp 
Infantry—NGUS 

Hq. Service Co., 115th Inf. 

Maryland National Guard 

Silver Spring, Md. 


The Marine Rifle Squad 
To the Editors: 

At last somebody has attempted a solu- 
tion to our tactical deficiencies as out- 
lined by Colonel S. L. A. Marshall. Ma- 
jor Hiatt in his “We Can Have More 
Rifle Fire” in the April JouRNAL at- 
tempts to solve the evident reluctance of 
the “natural born American rifleman” to 
fire and fall forward. 

Colonel Marshall in Men Against Fire 
found that the individual rifleman is no 
longer a hardy, self-reliant backwoodsman 
but an honestly scared city kid who is not 
a member of a closely integrated team 
and who is separated from his buddies by 
five or ten yards which is as good as a 
mile when under fire and in the prone 
position. The result is that he has little 
to sustain him in his travail and he often 
fails to fire and almost as often fails to 
move forword. He is forced by an un- 
realistic tactical doctrine into an individ- 
ual’s role without being a self-sustaining 
individual. Marshall shows that the rec- 
ords of teams—a LMG squad for example 

are much better in this respect. Appar- 
ently it is a matter of team esprit, of not 
wanting to let the other teammates down, 
of identifying oneself with something 
tangible to be kept in action as the LMG, 


and of the proximity of companions. Now 
Marshal postulated all of this in 1946 
and to date this is the first discussion I've 
seen in the pages of the JOURNAL or any- 
where else that has attempted to come 
up with a solution to this problem. Ma- 
jor Hiatt’s solution is to reorganize the 
squad into two or three teams or four 
or five men each, develop team play and 
team esprit, and disperse the teams rath- 
er than the men in the team. 

Major Hiatt makes sense and I'll tell 
you why. The U. S. Marine Corps rifle 
squad has been organized this way since 
1943. Modesty prohibits mentioning how 
well we have done with it but we're still 
in business. 

Right about now, I can hear you ma- 
rinephobes tearing out your hair and 
groaning, “By the beard of General Grant; 
what are the Marines going to lay claim 
to next?” My purpose here is not to ex- 
tol the virtues of the Marine Corps. What 
I want to do is to endorse Major Hiatt’s 
ideas and show that they are not un- 
tested but have been well tested and have 
been found not wanting. 

The Marine rifle squad has a squad 
leader and three fire teams. A fire team 
has a corporal leader, a BARman, an as- 
sistant BARman, and a rifleman. They 
operate in close proximity as a team serv- 
ing, protecting and keeping the BAR, as 
well as their other weapons, in action. 
The BAR is the key, however, and when 
the fire team is down to one man he 
keeps the BAR in action. The fire team 
has its various well rehearsed tactical 
plays. The three fire teams in the squad 
maneuver in all the various combinations 
available to a triangular organization. 
Even within the fire team there can be 
formed a two-man base of fire and a two- 
man maneuvering element. When there 
is need for a small patrol, security group 
or maneuver element, instead of grab- 
bing the first three or four individual 
riflemen out of the old type squad, a fire 
team is sent. Because it has its own source 
of automatic fire power and because it is 
a well drilled team, it is tremendously 
more effective than a “pick-up team” of 
individuals. Instead of the squad leader 
unsuccessfully attempting to herd a sheep- 
like mob of eight to twelve fresh replace- 
ments around a fire-swept battlefield, his 
span of control is reduced to the three 
fire team leaders. ‘They in turn control 
only three men who are close together. 
The result—more effective control, team 
play and team esprit, more fire power 
(more people actually shooting and three 
BARs in the squad instead of one) and 
shooting and moving instead of being 
pinned down. The Marine Corps fought 
some of its toughest battles of World 
War II with this organization and saw no 
need for a change after the war. We have 
done pretty well with it in Korea and 
there is still no talk of abandoning it. 

MARINE 
Marine Corps Schools 
Quantico, Va. 
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YOU AND YOUR ARMY 


Broader in Scope 


A: its March meeting, the Execu- 
tive Council of your own Association 
of the U. S. Army voted unanimously 
to make the Council broader in scope. 

The following were elected to 
Council membership, and they are 
the first representatives of their 
branches to join our Army-wide As- 
sociation effort: 

Corps of Engineers—Brigadier Gen- 
eral Claude H. Chorpening 

Signal Corps — Brigadier Gencral 
Wesley T. Guest 

Military Police Corps — Brigadier 
General William H. Maglin 

At an earlier meeting Major Gen- 
eral Anthony C. McAuliffe, Chief of 
Chemical Corps, was elected to our 
Council. 

These new members are officers of 
long service and established military 
ability. 

There seems no reason for us to 
write here at length on the combat 
contributions of their particular 
branches. Perhaps the “artillery” most 
in demand in World War II were the 
4.2-inch Chemical Mortar Battalions. 
No sizable battle of either World 
War I or II could possibly have been 
fought to success without the Engi- 
neer and Signal units doing their 
back-breaking jobs regularly under 
fire. And the contribution of the 
Military Police Corps in the combat 
zones, though seldom sung, is known 
to every combat commander of our 
greatest wars. 

We plan to give coverage on all as- 
pects of these four branches as soon 
as we establish a regular flow of news 
and articles from them, which we 
hope to do in short order. 

We are already welcoming many 
members of these combat arms into 
our Association as member-readers, 
and hope to welcome many more. 
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Also recently elected to Council 
membership was Lieutenant William 
M. Glasgow, Jr., Infantry. Lieutenant 
Glasgow served with Company B, 
23d Infantry, 2d Infantry Division in 
Korea. In the Pusan perimeter, in the 
earlier fighting near the Naktong, 
Lieutenant Glasgow's platoon of 
Company B had at one time the com- 
bat assignment of covering 2,600 
yards of front. After a long hospital 
session recovering from wounds, he 
was assigned to duty in the Record 
Branch, G-3, of the General Staff, 
U. S. Army, in Washington. 


A Great Pity 


Ih: everyone were allowed to enlist in 
the branch of his choice, it is un- 
doubtedly true that we would have 
very little, if any, infantry. Yet, so far, 
it has been found impossible to win 
wars without infantry. It is a great 
pity that this illustrious branch 
should not have the recognition in 
all senses of the word which it de- 
serves. 
SENATOR HENRY Casor Lonce, JR. 


Help Spread the Word 


Wren you change your name it 
takes time before everybody knows 
who you are again. 

All of you who saw the Infantry 
Journal or The Field Artillery Jour- 
nal regularly know that Comsat 
Forces JOURNAL is both of them put 
together. 

But every month we are finding 
hundreds of Army men who didn’t 
know it. 

Accordingly we ask every one of 
our present member-readers to help 
spread the word. Please remind them 
that ComBaT Forces JourNat is the 
Army’s one all-Army magazine for the 


fighting man and all who help him 
fight. 

Please say that your magazine is 
successor to the Infantry and Field 
Artillery Journals. 

And that the Association of the 
U. S. Army which issues CoMBAT 
Forces JouRNAL is the one Army-wide 
professional association for the officer 
and enlisted man of every branch and 
every component of the Army. 


Circulation Drive 


Maxy of you are probably aware 
of the circulation campaign we have 
undertaken. Perhaps your attention 
has been called to it by the colorful 
poster we prepared which has been 
distributed to practically every post 
and camp where troops are stationed. 
Or perhaps it has been called to your 
attention through the informal daily 
bulletins of your command. 

In any case, we can tell you that 
the campaign is progressing nicely, 
thanks to the full cooperation we are 
getting. Real gains in membership 
are resulting. What tickles us espe- 
cially is the cheerful, willing assistance 
of officers of other branches as well as 
Infantry and Artillery, to pitch in and 
work. 

For example, the Chief of Engi- 
neers, Major General Lewis A. Pick, 
wrote that he was “in complete agree- 
ment as to the value of membership 
in the Association [of the U. S. Army] 
of the officers and others who may 
be eligible in the Corps of Engi- 
neers. . . . The combat mission of the 
Corps of Engineers is extremely im- 
portant, and it is highly essential that 
the members of the Corps of Engi- 
neers do everything possible to make 
themselves better equipped to func- 
tion as part of the Army combat 
team.” 

And 


Major General Spencer B. 








Akin, who only recently retired as 
Chief Signal Officer, spoke of the 
necessity of Signal officers devoting 
attention to combat as well as com- 
munications and electronics. One of 
the best ways of doing this, General 
Akin suggested, was by membership 
in the Association of the U.S. Army. 
Such membership, he said, would not 
conflict with the “special allegiance 
we [Signal Corps officers and men] 
owe to the Armed Forces Communica- 
tions Association.” 

It is only through such assistance 
as this that the Association of the 
U. S. Army can really become an 
Army-wide association. It is through 
the columns of the Compat Forces 
JouRNAL that the members of the 
technical and administrative branches 
can best be informed and retain close 
interest in their relations with the 
combat arms. Membership in the As- 
sociation of the U. S. Army does not, 
of course, mean that an officer of a 
technical arm should not also be a 
member of the association of his 
branch. But as we all know these as- 
sociations are more interested in the 
technical and industrial work of the 
branch with the combat arms or in 
the combat functions of the branch 
itself. This is altogether understand- 
able and right. But to fill the gap be- 
tween the men who fire the guns, use 
the radios, drive the trucks, and ‘walk 
over the bridges, and the men who 
make the guns, radios, trucks, bridges 
and everything else the combat sol- 
dier uses—that’s the job of the Com- 
BAT Forces JOURNAL. 


Out of the Mud 


lL. IS ironic that the Infantry, the 
least popular branch of the service 
and the one that we all think never 
got its fair share of publicity in World 
War II, was the favorite subject of the 
most influential and best loved writer 
and artist produced by the war. Ernie 
Pyle’s unforgettable essays on the in- 
fantryman who fought in Africa and 
Italy and Bill Mauldin’s Willie and 
Joe moved the hearts and excited the 
sympathies of millions of stay-at-home 
Americans who wanted to understand 
even a little of what their sons were 
experiencing in battle lines in Africa, 
Europe, the Pacific and Asia. 

Despite the tremendous influence 
of Pyle and Mauldin the Infantry did 
not become popular. The infantry- 
man gained sympathy, understanding 
and appreciation as it became more 
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Lines inspired by comment in Combat Forces Journal 


Infantry (footborne, shipborne, airborne) , 


Bersaglieri, musketeer, 


Dragoon (horseless), doughfoot, yeoman, 


Archer, zouave, or fusilier, 


Partisan or parachuter, 


Gyrene, Jager, Legionnaire, 


Ranger, Rifle, Rajputani, 


Volkssturm, Gurkha, Franc-Tireur, 
Queen of Battle, PBI-man, 
GI Joe or pioneer 


Gravel-scratcher, Sikh, Punjabi, 


Scout, guerrilla, grenadier. 


Names are legion. What's the difference 
What you call him? He’ll be ‘round. 
When button-pushers all have failed us 


He will take and hold the ground. 


and more apparent that the final deci- 
sion would be fought on land and 
that the contributions of air and sea 
power while essential were not deci- 
sive. But sympathy, understanding 
and appreciation are not synonymous 
with popularity. We can sympathize 
with and try to understand the prob- 
lems of a person afflicted with an in- 
curable disease, and we may even 
come to appreciate the valiant fight 
he puts up to remain alive, but we do 
not want the disease ourselves. ‘The 
comparison is apt. In World War II, 
the infantryman was an outcast, liv- 
ing in muddy squalor, condemned to 
days and nights of horror, injury, 
death. He was a brave man who mer- 
ited every sympathetic impulse. But 
few wanted any part of it. 
“Appreciation of the Infantry un- 
doubtedly rose in 1944,” wrote the 
official Army Ground Forces historian 
in describing some of the activities of 
the Special Information Section of 
AGF headquarters, which had _ been 
established by General McNair late in 
1943 to promote public understand- 
ing and appreciation of Infantry. But 
how much of this was due to the work 
of the Special Information Section 
and other public relations activities 
“and how much to the facts of battle 
cannot be said,” the historian wrote, 
refusing to exercise the historian’s 
prerogative to make a judgment. 
Perhaps the historian was right in 
not passing a judgment. Certainly the 
Infantry was not popularized to the 
point where the customers lined up to 


CapTAIN JOHN F. Loosprock 


Infantry-USAR (Honorary) 


buy it. If that was the mission of the 
Special ‘Information Section then it 
failed and instead of encouraging 
Pyle and Mauldin it should have been 
making every effort to stop them. 
Their truthful descriptions of the 
dirty, bloody, desperate life of the In- 
fantry soldier created no customer 
demand. But of course it wasn’t the 
mission of the Special Information 
Section to create that demand. For it 
is plain, isn’t it, that the job of the 
infantryman cannot be glamorized to 
the point that men want it? The In- 
fantry story can be—and it was — 
truthfully told until the public ap- 
preciated the sacrifices of the infan- 
tryman and respected his valor and 
devotion to duty. But not one in a 
hundred — or maybe a thousand — 
wanted any part of it themselves. 
The truth of the seamy side of the 
infantryman’s life has been told too 
well by Pyle and Mauldin—and the 
veterans who experienced it—for any 
superficial, glossy campaign of adver- 
tising and promotion to succeed in 
making American youth volunteer for 
the infantry in any appreciable num- 
bers. But that doesn’t mean that noth- 
ing can be done. Indeed much can 
and should be done if we will lift In- 
fantry publicity out of the mud and 
show that the infantryman’s job takes 
brains and skill as well as guts. There 
are plenty of facts to back up this ap- 
proach. If the Special Information 
Section under that or another name 
were to be re-established with full 
support from the highest authorities 
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of the Army and the Department of 
Defense, and manned by able men 
who understand the problem (some 
of the ‘men in the World War II SIS 
were extremely able and should be 
prevailed upon to come back) —they 
could again do a great deal to make 
the word Infantry honored and glo- 
ried by Americans. And the men who 
wear the insignia of the Infantry 
would symbolize the best men of the 
nation. 

A Special Information Section can- 
not make a man want to be an infan- 
tryman. Indeed it cannot do much 
more than convince the public that 
the men of the infantry are proud of 
their arm and that they are men fill- 
ing jobs that require brains and skill. 
But they cannot even do that unless 
the infantryman himself is convinced 
that it is so. So the job falls—as do 
all hard jobs—on the leaders—of all 
echelons. 

Today the Infantry is getting the 
best men the Army is getting. It is on 
that basis that the Infantry can be 
sold to the Infantry. Today's auto- 
matic rifleman was not selected by 
chance. He was tapped for the job 
from the time he entered the recep- 
tion center because he had the physi- 
cal and mental capabilities required 
of an automatic rifleman. Men infe- 
rior to him physically and intellectu- 
ally couldn’t handle the job. That 
isn’t balderdash; it’s true and if it 
isn’t it can and should be made true. 
The sooner we start making men 
proud of being infantrymen the 
sooner the Infantry is going to pick 
itself out of the mud and march down 
the street, every man in it a little su- 
perior to other men. 

There is many an outfit in Korea 
today that has already done so. 


You Can’t Win 


Like everyone else, soldiers tend to 


generalize. An instance of this was 
reported to us not long ago by a 
World War II artilleryman. A battery 
commander in the Southwest Pacific, 
he was censoring the mail of his men 
one day when he came across a letter 
voicing the gripe that “Every officer 
in the division is a blankety-blank no 
good.” Our friend said he called the 
soldier in. “Look,” he said, ‘you are 
a private in this battery and can’t 
possibly know every officer in this 
division. I don’t know them all my- 
self. And so you can’t say that every 
officer in this division is no good. 
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Now you know me so if you want to 
write home that I am no good, that is 
your privilege.” 

Many of the books on leadership, 
and management of men would say 
that such a display of fairness should 
not only mollify the soldier but 
change his attitude. However, our 
friend reports that a day or so later 
in came a letter from the soldier to be 
censored saying in so many words, 
“My battery commander is no 
damned good.” The captain sadly 
sent it on its way. 


More Sweat Less Blood 


No matter what your Army job we 
earnestly recommend that you beg, 
borrow or steal a copy of Department 
of the Army Pamphlet 20-132, pre- 
pared and distributed by the Army's 
Troop Information and Education Di- 
vision of the Office of Public Infor- 
mation. It’s a plain-spoken, hard-hit- 
ting exposition of why our training 
program must be realistic—of how 
sweat expended in/ training saves 
blood in combat. 

“More Sweat Less Blood” which is 
the altogether appropriate title of the 
pamphlet was written for the soldier 
in training. 

Here’s a typical part of the pam- 
phlet; it shows how it’s written and 
the uncommon good sense it makes: 

“But is there today such a thing as 
naturally good soldiers? The answer 
is ‘No.’ True, there are many men 
who have the ability to become good 
soldiers. But you don’t step up and 
fire a mortar naturally without any 
previous training. You don’t drive a 
medium tank naturally. And it takes 
more than plain common sense to be 
a member of a rifle squad if you don’t 
know how a squad functions.” 

If you are not a young, untrained 
soldier or if you are not on training 
duty, you may ask why we say that 
you and everyone else ought to read 
this pamphlet. The answer is easy. 

Sure you know how much work it 
is to become a really proficient com- 
bat soldier. But don’t you forget it 
at times? Doesn’t your concentration 
on your assigned duty—whether pa- 
perwork, logistical or strategic plan- 
ning, schooling, what ever it is—take 
so much of your time and attention 
that you forget that the end result is 
to make it possible for the combat 
troops in Korea, the units in training 
in Germany and elsewhere, and the 
men who are becoming soldiers in our 
training camps here at home, to do 


their duty at a cost of less blood? 

So in a way, the more you sweat the 
less of their blood—or yours if and 
when you get into combat—will be 
spilled. 

Maybe, in your job it is not so 
much sweat as it is hard, thorough 
thinking. Clear thinking doesn’t cause 
the pores of the skin to exude mois- 
ture the way the physically hard job 
of crawling across a piece of ground 
under machine-gun fire does—but it 
will burn up your energy and leave 
you limp as a playing card after an 
all-night poker session. 

That's the time to pick up More 
Sweat Less Blood. It'll give you a lift, 
make your work more meaningful and 
maybe you'll never forget the itali- 
cized words that come at the end of 
the pamphlet: 

“Training is tough because battle 
is tougher. 

Training can save my life. 

By sweating now I may save blood 

later. 

MORE SWEAT LESS BLOOD.” 


Well Done! 


W. were so struck by the clarity 
and forcefulness of the statement of 
Rear Admiral Arleigh A. Burke in 
describing the activities of the Navy 
in the Far East for a television audi- 
ence that we decided to obtain a copy 
of it. We did and the reading of it 
was just as good so we selected a few 
paragraphs to reprint here. 

These paragraphs only hint at the 
contribution of the Army’s sister serv- 
ice to the Korean war, but they are 
such a revealing hint that they tell 
us much. Here they are: 

“To control and exploit control of 
the seas around Korea we have a Navy 
and Marine force numbering more 
than 90,000 men. Broadly speaking 
the forces afloat consist of the Seventh 
Fleet, commanded by Vice Admiral 
Struble, and three major task forces— 
Task Force 77, Task Force 90 and 
Task Force 95. Task Force 77 is our 
main striking force—our Sunday 
punch. Task Force 90 is our amphibi- 
ous force. Task Force 95 is our block- 
ade and escort force. The blockade 
and escort force includes our mine- 
sweeping fleet and the ships of eight 
nations. 

“The fleet is able to stay at sea day 
in and day out without returning to 
port because of another force—the 
service force. This is the force that 
serves as a giant floating supermarket, 
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service station, department store and 
ammunition depot. Then, of course, 
we have our sea and land-based patrol 
squadrons—the eyes of the fleet. 
“Since seven-tenths of the surface of 
the earth is covered by water, control 
of the seas will always be important. 
In Korea it is particularly important 
because we are fighting over and on a 
peninsula from an island base. The 
flow of men and equipment into Ko- 
rea is unobstructed because we con- 
trol the seas and are prepared to deal 
wtih any threat to that control. The 
sea is the main highway over which 
we project our military power. 
“From the third of July, our car- 
riers have roamed at will—carrying 
the fight to the enemy—destroying his 
forces and his means of waging war. 
Our surface forces have completely 
dominated the coasts of Korea, deny- 
ing the enemy not only the use of the 
sea but also the use of his important 
coastal roads and railroads. We have 
forced him to rely on notoriously in- 
adequate inland roads and railroads 
to resupply his forces. The enemy may 
move out of range of our guns, but he 
cannot move out of range of our car- 
rier-based aircraft, which have been 
attacking in almost continuous close 
and deep support of the ground 


forces.” 


Most Valorous 


Ivsreap of instilling pride of or- 
ganization and esprit de corps in 
crack infantry outfits, the tendency 
has been to make the infantryman 
feel somewhat inferior—mere expend- 


able cannon fodder. Experience has 
shown that the infantryman properly 
trained with enough fire power is per- 
haps the most valorous individual in 
uniform and quite able to survive 
even when the odds, as in Korea, are 
twenty to one. 

THE Boston Post, 21 February 1951 


Red Face Dept. 


WE win the help of our print- 
ers—made two bad bobbles in last 
month’s JouRNAL and both were that 
most heinous of editorial crimes—the 
misspelling of a name. 

Lieutenant Marshall Sanger is the 
author of “Get Everybody Into the 
Act.” Also he is now a captain— 
which we didn’t know at the time. 

We also made an unfortunate trans- 
position in the name of the author of 
The Uniform Code of Military Jus- 
tice—Colonel Frederick Bernays 
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Wiener. Colonel Wiener is an emi- 
nent lawyer and general counsel to 
the Association of the U. S. Army as 
well. If he turns against the Associa- 
tion and sues us for misspelling his 
name we shall inform Captain Sanger 
of the points of law cited by Colonel 
Wiener so that he can do the same. 
If a colonel can collect damages we 
think a captain should, too. 

We must also correct here, as best 
we can, a sentence we mangled in 
“Direct Support Aviation” in the 
March issue. Showing the need for 
a better type of aircraft for close sup- 
port, the author—Colonel W. W. Ford 
—wrote: “It is inconceivable that, in 
modern times, a satisfactory combina- 
tion of interceptor-fighter and close 
support aircraft can be found.” That 
is clear enough. But we made the 
meaning of the sentence completely 
different by inserting a ” and 


not” 
making the last few words read “can- 
not be found.” 


Eyestrain 


Mor: than once in these columns 
we have kicked a bit at the tendency 
to so exalt the battle proficiency and 
superior skill of specialized combat 
units that the great backbone of the 


- Army — the unglamorous “standard- 


ized” infantry and armored divisions 
—get smacked in the ego on the back- 
swing. 

So we were well pleased when our 
attention was called to a letter appear- 
ing in a recent issue of The Reporter 
in which the writer flayed away lustily 
at the same subject. He first points to 
the disproportionate emphasis placed 
on the famous Bastogne episode and 
then asks: “... But who hears now of 
the plain old ordinary troops that 
fought their way to the rescue of the 
vaunted paratroops? Who hears now 
—in fact who heard at all — of the 
dogged retreat of the 4th (Ivy) Infan- 
try Division, which found itself scat- 
tered on a twenty-mile holding front 
instead of within a solid fortress city? 
The 4th had to fight in small units 
from roadblock to roadblock, and 
through sheer courage prevented a 
breakthrough until help came. When 
my outfit, the 5th (Red Diamond) In- 
fantry Division, was rushed in, we 
took over only a part of a 4th Divi- 
sion regimental sector, and the thou- 
sands of frozen German corpses we 
found in our advance were mute testi- 
mony to the fighting spirit and ability 
of a good unit in a far tougher posi- 


tion than that of the paratroops. 
“Frankly, I am damned tired of ref- 
erences to the Army as a second-class 
battle outfit. Journalists are suckers 
for the glory boys. Unfortunately for 
the United States, there just aren’t 
enough of ‘the elite’ to fight very 
many battles, and the bulk of the task 
of winning wars falls to the poor old 
unglorified, unglamorous, almost de- 
spised Army, which hates the job it is 
doing, seldom carries a flag into any 
fray (let alone raising it on moun- 
tains), and has gotten eyestrain from 
reading about the Marines, para- 
troops, and Rangers in the headlines.” 


Conveyor 


Revorts that the Transportation 
Corps is playing with the idea of de- 
livering supplies by automatic con- 
veyors from ports and railheads to the 
fighting armies, opens up some inter- 
esting possibilities that may or may 
not be considered by the forward- 
looking officers and engineers of the 
Transportation Corps. 

Such a conveyor rambling across a 
continent behind an advancing army 
would, it strikes us, be a wonderful 
target for an enemy air force. Of 
course, if the enemy didn’t have air 
superiority he might not get through 
to it. But in that case it would cer- 
tainly be a worthwhile target for a 
reinforced patrol. Finding an un- 
guarded spot in the system the patrol 
could help itself to such supplies that 
came along to the limit of its trans- 
portation and then wreck the con- 
veyor with demolitions and depart, 
well satisfied with itself. 

The solution would be a guard 
force which would either ride the con- 
veyor or patrol the country through 
which it operated. Here we come to 
the question as to whether the num- 
ber of men it would take to install 
and operate the system and guard it 
would be smaller or larger than the 
number of men now required to de- 
liver the same amount of supplies by 
more conventional methods. A job, 
obviously, for the Operations Re- 
search outfit described in an article in 
this issue. 

If we sound lukewarm to the idea 
it isn’t because we are distrustful of 
new ideas or that we lack faith in the 
Transportation Corps. (We yield to 
no one in our high regard for all 
branches of our Army.) It’s just that 
we sometimes wonder if progress 
doesn’t get out of hand. 
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Tue new technique called 
Operations Research may be 
as important to the future 
success of the Army in com- 
bat as any new weapon could 
be, including the atomic 
bomb. Operations Research 
proved in the last war, and is 
proving again, that the effi- 
cient use of a weapon, in 
proper combination with all 
other weapons, is just as im- 
portant as the power and 
quality of the weapon and its 
production in adequate num- 
bers. There are many exam- 
ples to illustrate the point. 
Here is one. 

In 1941, ship losses from 
Nazi U-boat attacks rose 
sharply to an_ intolerable 
height. The antisubmarine 
planes of the British Coastal 
Command were fighting a 
losing battle. Operations Re- 
search was then in its infancy. 
The young British scientists 
trying to prove its value asked to be 
allowed to tackle the submarine prob- 
lem. At the blackest hour in the cam- 
paign they proposed a solution. 

“Change the fuze settings of your 
depth charges,” they told Coastal 
Command. “Fix them to explode 
twenty feet below the surface, instead 
of a hundred feet. That will do it.” 

Their idea ran counter to military 
findings. It was well known that the 
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CotoneL Epwarp M. Parker, Corps of 
Engineers, retired, is a civilian consult- 
ant to The Johns Hopkins Operations 
Research project. He graduated from 
the Military Academy in 1931, was a 
Rhodes Scholar, and served as G-4 of 
the Tenth Army during World War II. 

His brother, LiEUTENANT COLONEL DAvID 
B. Parker, Corps of Engineers, is now 
on duty with the General Staff in 
Washington. Since the end of the war 
he has been closely associated with 
scientific research, particularly in atomic 
weapons. He is a 1937 graduate of the 
Miltary Academy. 
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lethal blast radius of a depth charge 
is greater in deep water than in shal- 
low. The higher pressures in deep 


water have a tamping effect. The 
military commanders argued that the 
smaller blast radius would result in 
missing still more submarines. 

But the Operations Research study 
had considered all of the facts, and 
analyzed in a thoroughly scientific 
manner every attack by planes upon 
submarines made up to that time. 
The following data resulted, among 
other information: 

Percentage 


of all 
attacks 


Condition of submarine 
when attacked 

Visible on surface ; 
Submerged, up to 15 seconds __... 
Submerged, 15 to 30 seconds - 
Submerged, 30 to 60 seconds 
Submerged, more than 60 seconds 
Other conditions 


This table alone showed that only 
one submarine attacked in ten was 
within the depth range of a charge set 
to explode a hundred feet down. It 


took a submarine at least 
forty seconds after submerg- 
ing to get that deep. Things 
were made worse by the fact 
that the “probability zone for 
plan,” i.e., the area, measured 
horizontally, where the sub- 
marine might be at any 
given moment after it went 
under, increased rapidly with 
each second of time. Also, the 
only reference point for aim- 
ing the depth charge, after the 
submarine dived under, was 
the surface swirl and _ this 
tended to disappear in the 
forty seconds or more it took 
for the submarine to reach 
the depth where the 100-foot 
detonation could destroy it. 

So, actually Coastal Com- 
mand was simply not attack- 
ing the targets which it could 
strike at more accurately and 
which were by far the most 
numerous. They were con- 
centrating on bad targets and 
letting the good ones go. 

Reluctantly, Coastal Command al- 
tered the fuze settings. The new tac- 
tic proved so successful that within a 
month German naval prisoners told 
how their high command had an- 
nounced that the British now had a 
much more powerful depth charge. 

Two more of the very simplest ex- 
amples of Operations Research tech- 
niques have to do with the convoys 
we used in the Atlantic. Operations 
Research quickly found that the per- 
centage of ships sunk was the same 
whether the convoy was large or 
small. But the sinkings dropped 
sharply as the number of escorts — 
destroyers, cruisers, and the like—was 
increased. So it was immediately plain 
that convoys should be as large as pos- 
sible, and cross less often, so that the 
maximum number of escorts would 
be available for every convoy. By 
scheduling our convoys this way, we 
cut our losses to submarines drasti- 
cally. 
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It was also found that half again as 
many ships were sunk on the star- 
board side of each convoy as on the 
port side. This simple fact had never 
been noticed before, until Operations 
Research collected and analyzed all 
the facts available. It led to a quick 
change in our escort tactics, and again 
losses were reduced. 


Orerrations Research is hard 
to define. Even its top men confess 
that there is no good definition. It 
has been called “a scientific method 
of providing executives with a quanti- 
tative basis for decision regarding the 
operations under their control.” But 
it is simpler to say that it is a com- 
mon-sense analysis of the work of 
men and machines together. An “op- 
eration” like the antisubmarine cam- 
paign is analyzed to find out what 
does happen rather than what should 
happen. Then a combination of 
physics, chemistry, psychology and 
other sciences is used to find out why 
it occurs the way it does. Finally, this 
information is studied to find out how 
the operation should be changed to 
make it better. 

The story of the antisubmarine 
campaign has led some people to 
think that OR is just another term 
for “efficiency engineering.” If OR 
had stopped at getting such over-all 
data as the diving speed of the sub- 
marines and the average time after 
sighting the sub that the pilots made 
their attacks — that is about what it 
would be. But OR men thought it 
might be helpful, also, to determine 
the behavior of the human eye while 
scanning the horizon. Such experi- 
ments had never before been carried 
out. The analysis resulted in valuable 
new data on the use of the eye. This 
new knowledge was then applied to 
the original problem to get a much 
broader picture of the whole business 
of sighting subs from aircraft, and the 
opposite. Finally, when these new 
visual data were combined with opti- 
cal measurements of the atmosphere 
and the properties of the ocean sur- 
face, a fairly complete theory of air- 
craft search emerged. And with this, 
it was possible to predict what would 
happen if changes were made in the 
equipment, and whether some changes 
might not be improvements. And 
certain changes were. 

The important work of Operations 
Research can be divided generally 
into two types. One is a realistic eval- 
uation of the performance of our men 


ue 


and arms by data obtained from ac- 
tual combat experience. The other is 
to make, when no actual combat ex- 
perience with new equipment or doc- 
trine is available, the most realistic 
possible pre-combat analysis. 

For the first type, it isn’t enough, in 
evaluating our past performance in 
battle, just to note that we won or 
lost a particular battle or campaign. 
We must find in detail the factors 
that contributed to our success, and 
those which hindered or prevented it. 
Military commanders, no matter how 
wide their experience, are seldom able 
to analyze these details objectively 
and fully. They tend to single out 
the separate elements of a campaign 
rather haphazardly — good or poor 
morale, fresh or tired troops, good or 
bad weather, good or poor subordi- 
nate leaders, and so on. Modern war 
is too complex to expect a com- 
mander to evaluate all the factors that 
affect the performance of his troops, 
and find with any accuracy how much 
each factor counted for. 

Let’s look in on an imaginary staff 
conference at the conclusion of a big 
campaign. The Twenty-fifth Army 
has just fought and won a thirty-day 
battle. The commanding general is 
telling his staff why, in his opinion, 
the Twenty-fifth Army finally came 
out on top. 

“It was a question of leadership,” 
the CG is saying. “The way we 
weeded out our poorer regimental 
and battalion commanders during the 
training period paid off big. We 
ruined some careers and hurt a lot of 
feelings, when we reclassified all those 
people back at Camp Swamp. But we 
ended up with a group of unit com- 
manders less than five per cent of 
whom had to be changed in battle.” 

“Our combat commanders were im- 
portant, all right,” the chief of staff 
says. “But, General, I think the physi- 
cal training we gave the troops was 
the deciding factor. If our men hadn't 
been tough enough to sleep in the 
mud, march long distances, and go 
without food, they'd have folded up 
when Aggressor first hit us with a ton 
of bricks.” 

Now, the artillery commander 
speaks up: “General, if I may say so, 
I think the new Mark I Fabulous 
Fuze did a lot to turn the trick. That 
fuze made it possible for us_prac- 
tically to wipe out Aggressor’s lead 
regiments on the first day—and if we 
hadn’t, we'd still be moving back- 
ward.” 

“Those things were all important,” 


the G-2 says, “but I think nearly all 
of you gentlemen underestimate the 
effect of psychological warfare. Don’t 
forget that we fired nearly two billion 
propaganda leaflets at Aggressor dur- 
ing the first two weeks. They paid 
a tremendous dividend. Why, Ag- 
gressor soldiers were surrendering in 
droves before we got through. If 
they’d kept on fighting instead, we 
might be surrendering ourselves by 
this time.” 

And so on. Perhaps every man on 
the staff has a different idea of the 
most important factors that brought 
victory. Actually, all these factors and 
still others were important. But is 
there any way to weigh such things 
realistically, scientifically? 


Orerations Research is the 
answer that has been developed by 
our Armed Forces. It is composed of 
scientists of all sorts—social scientists, 
physicists, statisticians, psychologists, 
biologists, and many others. And 
with such a rounded staff, it can eval- 
uate all elements objectively and 
accurately. It does not try to make 
substitutes for the judgment, the ex- 
perience, or even the hunches of a 
good commander. But OR does pro- 
vide the commander with data which, 
combined with his own command 
experience, will enable him to see 
what happened — or if it hasn’t hap- 
pened yet, to make the right decision. 
When war was simple the com- 
mander didn’t need a scientific staff 
to advise him. But now he must deal 
with incredibly complicated combina- 
tions of technical weapons, logistics, 
and men. He riever has time to work 
out for himself the probable results of 
all possible changes in any operation. 
OR tells him what the probable re- 
sults will be; he can decide for him- 
self which ones are most advantage- 
ous. It is the integration of both ex- 
perience and science into a single, 
comprehensive and, above all, objec- 
tive analysis which is so important. 
The examples given so far concern 
the analysis of actual combat, and the 
best data do come from combat. And 
right now the OR staffs of Army, 
Navy, Air Force and Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are all vigorously pursuing an 
evaluation of actual operations in 
Korea. But just as important is the 
pre-battle evaluation. Our entire 
existence may depend on how success- 
fully we develop our plans, tactics, 
arms and equipment before battle be- 
gins. For today as never before, new 
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scientific developments may speedily 

eliminate a careless or laggard con- 

tender in the race for superiority. 

Before war—or total war, at least— 
comes, we must determine which 
arms and what doctrine will make us 
strongest — without overtaxing our 
resources to the point where the Na- 
tion is critically weakened in other 
ways. We must have a constructive 
application of the test of war. The 
laboratory, the proving ground and 
arsenal, maneuvers — all reach toward 
this test but inevitably fall short of it. 
Only a technique like Operations Re- 
search — which is actually only a new 
application of old sciences — can 
supply the answers that now come 
chiefly from instinct. 

Its present development was origi- 
nally conceived and applied by the 
British. During the Battle of Britain, 
radar was first put into use in an early 
warning net to alert the RAF for in- 
terception of German bombers. Doubt 
that the full potentialities of the new 
equipment were being realized led to 
the organization of small groups of 
scientists — men who had helped to 
develop radar, and then to observe its 
performance and employment. These 
first groups were rapidl? expanded, 
and after striking success in improv- 
ing radar effectiveness were given 
many other military problems for the 
several RAF and other commands. 

These typical problems were 
studied for the Army’s Antiaircraft 
Command with notably successful re- 
sults: 

Engagement and kill probabilities; 
the causes of error in antiaircraft 
fire. 

Prediction of effects and formulation 
of employment plans in anticipa- 
tion of the introduction of new fire- 
control equipment and the prox- 
imity fuze. 

Probable use and effect of new air tac- 
tics by the enemy, and the prepara- 
tion in advance of countermeasures. 


These were studied and analyzed 
for the RAF’s Coastal Command: 
Use of airborne radar in the search 

for hostile submarines and surface 

craft. 

Fuze setting on depth charges used in 
antisubmarine warfare (described 
above). 

Development of more efficient sub- 
marine search plans. 

Composition and employment of 
Luftwaffe units in antishipping op- 
erations. (It was shown, without 
recourse to actual intelligence data, 
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that the Germans were not using 
radar.) 

The relationship of flying effort to 
results, in terms of sightings and 
attacks as a function of distance 
from the coastline. 

Convoy-escort problems. 

Camouflage for antisubmarine air- 
craft. 

German avoidance of radar. 

Day-to-day observation and analysis 
of U-boat operations (leading to an 
annihilation offensive of U-boats 
in transit from Bay of Biscay ports 
to stations at sea). 

Aircraft maintenance 
systems. 


methods and 


These were tackled for RAF’s 


Bomber Command: 

Actual causes of aircraft losses. 

Measurement of bombing errors. 

Optimum bombing tactics (such as 
size of raid — leading to the 1,000- 
plane raids begun in 1942). 

Operational effectiveness of IFF and 
navigation aids. 

Relative efficiency of different aircraft 
(the Mosquito caused more damage 
per unit of own effort than any 
other bomber type). 


These were some of the RAF’s 
Fighter Command problems worked 
out: 

Evaluation of early warning radar. 

Interception of aircraft attacking at 
low altitudes. 

Evaluation of night-fighting 
niques. 

Effect of variations in bomber escort 
formations and tactics. 


tech- 


The following were analyzed for 
the Admiralty: 
Radar employment and effectiveness. 
Navigation aids. 
Convoy-escort sizes, formations, tac- 
tics and routes. 


I. the United States, Armed Forces 
interest in Operations Research was 
probably first aroused by President 
James B. Conant of Harvard, then 
Chairman of the National Defense 
Research Council, after a visit to Eng- 
land in the fall of 1940. He was con- 
vinced by what he saw that OR 
groups contributed greatly to the suc- 
cessful defense. He urged the forma- 
tion of similar teams of scientists by 
our own forces. 

The Navy was first to make use of 
OR. As the crescendo of the attacks 
of German U-boats on our shipping 
off the Atlantic Coast continued un- 


abated, the Navy asked the NDRC in 
April 1942 to form an Operations 
Research group for assignment to the 
antisubmarine warfare unit of the 
Atlantic Fleet. Shortly thereafter one 
group was attached to the Bureau of 
Ordnance, and another was formed 
in the Office of the Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations (Air). Among the 
problems they attacked were these: 
Screening of convoys and use of planes 
as convoy escorts. 
Optimum size and speed of convoys. 
Fuze settings on depth charges and 
bombs. 
Deployment of submarines, and re- 
munerative targets. 
Causes and avoidance of submarine 
losses. 
Torpedo requirements. 
Evasive maneuvers under 
attack. 


Kamikaze 


The Army Air Forces organized a 
number of small Operations Research 
groups, and attached them to differ- 
ent field commands. These accom- 
plished the following: 

Selected effective weapons and tactics, 
and determined desirable air effort, 
in terms of targets available. 

Designed a slide-rule calculator to 
enable crews on overwater patrols 
accurately to calculate the dimen- 
sions of sighted ships. 

‘orrectly predicted that if LAB- 
equipped B-24s were used in rea- 
sonable numbers against shipping 
in the China Sea, enemy losses 
would be so great as to force the 
Japanese to attempt the capture of 
air bases in east China. 


Tue ground Army was slower. The 
nearest approach to Operations Re- 
search was the formation, toward the 
end of the war in the Pacific, of a 
few evaluation groups using related 
methods. 

Some time after the end of the war, 
the Army moved — still more slowly 
than either the Navy or the Air Force, 
and at first only indirectly — to incor- 
porate OR into its general program 
for research and development. Major 
General H. S. Aurand, Director of 
Logistics, supported by such able 
civilian advisers as Drs. Merrill Flood 
and Cloyd H. Marvin, pressed for 
Army recognition of a need for scien- 
tific competence in fields outside the 
jurisdictional or working cognizance 
or interest of agencies then in exist- 
ence. By the end of 1947 the scien- 
tific advisers to the Research and De- 
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velopment Board were recommending 
that the Armed Forces “expand the 
facilities and the scope of their opera- 
tional analysis groups” and included 
in a formal report the statement: 

“We should like to point out that 
our general investigations into these 
matters revealed that although the 
Navy and the Air Force have opera- 
tional analysis sections working on 
problems peculiar to their respective 
services, the Army Ground Forces 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff have no 
analytical groups of a similar nature 
within their organizational structure. 
This . . . serious shortcoming .. . 
should be corrected at the earliest 
possible date.” 

Finally, a million dollars was ap- 
propriated for OR in the budget for 
fiscal year 1949. Major General An- 
thony C. McAuliffe (then Deputy Di- 
rector of Logistics, for Research and 
Development), carefully studied the 
institutions which might contract to 
form and operate an agency for the 
work contemplated. In April 1948 he 
selected Johns Hopkins University on 
the basis of demonstrated compe- 
tence, reputation and prestige — both 
general and in fields related to OR. 
On 28 September 1948 the “General 
Research Office” was activated and on 
27 December 1948 the name was 
changed to “Operations Research 
Office.” 


Oro is one of several broadly 
similar organizations within the De- 
partment of Defense. There is one 
organization, the Weapons Systems 
Evaluation Group (WSEG) at the 
joint level. At the level of the three 
departments there are, in addition to 
ORO of the Army, the Operations 
Evaluation Group (OEG) -OP 342E - 
of the Navy; and for the Air Force 
both a contractor, the RAND Corpo- 
ration (liaison with the Deputy Chief 


of Staff, Matériel), and the Assistant 


for Operations Analysis (AOA) under 
the Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations 
—as well as operations analysis units 
authorized for each Air Force com- 
mand. ORO is administered and the 
staff recruited and maintained by 
Johns Hopkins University, but super- 
visory responsibility for technical 
operation resides in the Deputy As- 
sistant Chief of Staff, G-3, for Re- 
search and Development, who is rep- 
resented at the working level by a 
project officer. Now there are about 
sixty professional staff members, and 
sixty administrative employees. 
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The staff of ORO consists of experi- 
enced personnel from all the scien- 
tific disciplines. Part of the staff is 
more or less permanent. The back- 
ground knowledge of this group in- 
creases with every project completed. 
About half the work is accomplished 
by universities, industry, research in- 
stitutes, and other government agen- 
cies on the basis of subcontracts, con- 
sultantships and reciprocal arrange- 
ments. 

The Director of ORO is Dr. Ellis 
A. Johnson, a physicist who organized 
(for the Air Force) the first Opera- 
tions Research group in the country 
and who planned the very successful 
sea-‘mining campaign against Japan 
in the last war. 

In relating the work of ORO to the 
total of roughly or precisely similar 
work being done for the Army, it 
should be understood that weapons 
analysis and evaluation —on a scale 
much larger than that of ORO — is 
conducted by the Army’s technical 
services, which make extensive use of 
contractors. Army Field Forces also 
performs some Operations Research 
at the tactical level. 

Since it is established at the level of 


_the General Staff, ORO should per- 


haps be concerned with Operations 
Research at that echelon only, making 
use of the end results of work done 
elsewhere at the weapons analysis and 
tactical levels. But such results from 
other sources are still in many respects 
inadequate, and ORO must therefore 
concern itself to a considerable degree 
with weapons evaluation and tactical 
analysis. This is consistent with the 
operations of the Navy and Air Force, 
for despite some administrative differ- 
ence, they carry on Operations Re- 
search at essentially the same levels. 

The findings of the OR efforts at 
the level of the General Staffs for each 
of the services or departments the- 
oretically flow through WSEG to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—a_ principal 
decision-making agency. From JCS 
the flow is through various channels 
to the Munitions Board, the National 
Security Resources Board and the Na- 
tional Security Council. The contri- 
bution of Operations Research is only 
a fraction of the aggregate of execu- 
tive and command experience plus 
specifically relevant data and recom- 
mendations upon which action deci- 
sions at high levels and on broad 
problems are based. 


Ono is currently engaged in eight 
major projects, some originally pro- 


posed by the Army, and some by 
ORO, but all assigned (as provided 
by regulations) with the joint concur- 
rence of G-4 and the Director of 
ORO. The projects cover such in- 
vestigations as the whole antiaircraft 
problem, protection of the individual 
soldier, accuracy of artillery, guided 
missiles, the tactical employment of 
atomic weapons, defense against ar- 
mored attack, strategic mobility, and 
psychological warfare. 

A balanced program which would 
add other considerations, some in the 
physical and some in the social sci- 
ences, has been proposed, and will 
soon — it is expected — be approved. 

The Army, both in Washington 
and in the field, responded early to 
ORO’s suggestion that the Korean 
campaign was an opportunity for 
evaluations based upon fresh obser- 
vations and records of actual combat 
performance. Field teams from ORO, 
attached to the Far East Command 
and subordinate echelons, are now in 
the theater applying through objec- 
tive scientific analysis the criteria of 
battle to problems connected with the 
tactical use of atomic weapons, close 
air support of ground forces, the em- 
ployment of US armor and methods 
of defeating North Korean (Soviet) 
armor, psychological warfare against 
North Korean forces, infantry weap- 
ons systems and tactics, airborne op- 
erations, service (logistical) support of 
combat, and mobilization of South 
Korean manpower for separate and 
integrated combat and service units. 

Operations Research, in its analysis 
of the submarine and depth-charge 
problem, as already mentioned, de- 
veloped a new and complete theory 
of aircraft search. Some of the results 
were dramatic. 

An OR group worked out flight 
patrol plans which stopped nearly all 
German shipping which tried to pass 
through the “waist” of the Atlantic 
between Brazil and Ascension Island. 
The patrolled area was 1,400 miles 
wide, and not many planes were avail- 
able. But the search plan was so air- 
tight that three blockade runners 
carrying valuable cargoes from Japan 
to Germany were intercepted and de- 
stroyed in one 48-hour period. 

The precision of search plans de- 
vised by OR was again exemplified by 
what happened in Leyte Gulf in the 
Philippines in February 1944. A force 
of destroyers was escorting a large 
body of landing craft through dan- 
gerous waters when, without warning, 
a torpedo struck and sank one of our 
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vessels. The commander of the de- 
stroyer division rescued most of the 
survivors, then sent the rest of the 
fleet ahead while he detached his own 
ship to search for the submarine. 

Several hours had elapsed since the 
sinking, so it appeared the Japanese 
submarine could by now be almost 
anywhere in the ocean. The com- 
mander handed his navigator the 
search plan that OR had prepared. 

After eleven hours of geometrical 
wandering through the night, the 
submarine was “sighted” (by electri- 
cal instruments) dead ahead. A heavy 
depth charge was launched, where- 
upon a deep underwater explosion 
and a strong odor of Diesel oil indi- 
cated that another Japanese sub- 
marine was done for. 

In the Pacific, it was found that an 
effective OR team often consisted of 
a mathematician, a physicist, and a 
biologist. One such team studied the 
bombing operations of our B-29s. 

The group found that the B-29s 
were able to put in a certain number 
of flying hours per month, but this 
had to be divided between bombing 
and training flights. If no time was 
spent on training, the average accu- 
racy of bombing on targets in Japan 
was low. But if all the time was spent 
on training, of course no bombs could 
be dropped. OR showed that the 
maximum weight of bombs would hit 
Japanese factories if ten per cent of 
the time were spent on training, and 
ninety per cent for combat missions. 
This division actually doubled the 
weight of bombs dropped accurately. 


Tuese illustrations show how OR 
has answered the question, “What is 
the best way to use the equipment we 
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have?” But its work is just as impor- 
tant in determining the best equip- 
ment. For example, the scientists are 
now determining what characteristics 
the doughboy’s rifle should have. 
They know that by increasing the 
weight of the rifle they can make it 
more powerful and accurate, but 
harder for the soldier to carry and 
manipulate skillfully. OR is the 
method by which such conflicting re- 
quirements can be compromised. 

To the horror of many marksmen, 
some of the early investigations point 
to the possibility that rifle accuracy 
is relatively unimportant in combat. 
Only an insignificant number of the 
enemy are killed by aimed shots, com- 
pared with those killed by the rapid, 
almost random, firing of semiauto- 
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matic weapons when the heat is on. 

A typical Army problem is a recent 
one involving a costly piece of fire- 
control equipment for all antiaircraft 
batteries. With this complex electri- 
cal and mechanical device, several 
antiaircraft batteries could be coordi- 
nated from a single fire-direction cen- 
ter. But this device cost as much as a 
number of the expensive antiaircraft 
guns themselves. The Army needed 
to know which, for a given amount of 
the taxpayers’ money, would produce 
more hits on enemy targets—the pro- 
posed coordinating equipment, or the 
extra guns. Operations Research 
found that, in the circumstances ap- 
plying, the additional guns would 
give more for the money. 

Our Department of Defense is 
spending more than $10 million per 
year on all Operations Research (not 
just ORO). However, the dollar cost 
of a science which can analyze the 
advantages and disadvantages of a 
tentative new technical weapon is 
trifling compared to the cost of actu- 
ally developing the weapon and then 
determining its merits, still somewhat 
superficially, by trial in the field. In 
the last war, the entire cost of a 
mathematical program under the Na- 
tional Defense Research Council was 
more than made up by a single 
month's saving in the production of a 
new rocket fuel made possible by one 
small part of the mathematicians’ 
work. Again, the saving in aircraft 
production achieved by the antisub- 
marine successes described above was 
more than seven per cent —a great 
many times the cost of the OR work 
that made it possible. 

Particularly important are the 
benefits OR is now gaining from em- 
ployment of the social sciences in 
battle analysis. Psychological warfare 
furnishes a simple example. It has 
been shown by OR that the volume 
of propaganda distributed behind the 
enemy’s lines bears quite directly on 
the “cheapness of advance.” Since 
cheapness of advance is also affected 
by artillery and air preparation, indi- 
vidual armament of the soldier and 
his training, morale, and so on, the 
over-all net worth of a psychological 
warfare plan can be determined only 
by the social scientists of Operations 
Research — working closely not only 
with the other scientists of OR but 
also with experienced military com- 
manders. 

Sociologists are also key men in the 
groups and committees now studying 
human behavior—troop__ morale, 


teamwork, the actions and reactions 
of individuals in combat. Some inter- 
esting facts have turned up already. 
One concerns the high percentage of 
soldiers who go into combat armed 
with the best, most modern, most 
powerful individual weapons Ameri- 
can science can devise — but who do 
not pull a trigger during the fight. 
The explanation and remedy are be- 
ing sought by OR social scientists. 

Economists, too, are a necessary 
part of the OR team. In the analysis 
of Twenty-fifth Army’s success in the 
Battle of the Wedge, the economists 
may prove that the most important 
factor actually was the earlier disloca- 
tion of part of Aggressor’s home in- 
dustry that finally showed up in com- 
bat. The great importance of such 
findings is obvious but they are not 
easy to come by. In analyzing the 
economic structure of a_ potential 
enemy, OR uses economists and statis- 
ticians who have a fluent command of 
the enemy language. They try to put 
together a mathematical model which 
will show, by equations, the relations 
of intake to output, of one industry to 
another, and the repercussions to be 
expected from hitting any particular 
component of the enemy industrial 
complex. This part of OR is of 
course “strategic” rather than “tacti- 
cal”; but both fields of the science 
must be integrated by OR itself. 

Although it is the OR combat 
analysis which commands the primary 
interest of military men, OR is also 
significant in peacetime activities. 
The methods described can be used 
to improve steel manufacture, city 
traffic control, and the effectiveness of 
advertising, and it has already won 
great success in actual problems. 

The contribution of Operations 
Research. to the national military 
security is paramount at this time. 
In improving its weapons and weap- 
ons complexes, and in developing 
doctrine for their employment, the 
Army is enlarging its competence and 
receiving scientists with a new out- 
look and purpose into the military 
family. The ORO represents a con- 
structive step by the Army toward 
achieving that efficiency in weapons 
use, in tactics, and even in strategy. 

In these critical times, guessing right 
about the weapons and tactics we 
should have is of terrible importance. 
In its role of contributing more di- 
rectly than any other sphere of activ- 
ity to making these decisions, Opera- 
tions Research is important to every 
soldier and every American. 
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Three recoilless rifle teams rest on a 
railroad embankment near the Han River 


A intantry patrol moves through a burning 
Korean village in the advance on the Han 
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Soon after the last operational 
briefing at Regensburg, the forward 
echelon of Third Army pulled back 
into southern Bavaria and set up near 
the town of Bad Tolz. Here Patton 
and his official family undertook the 
transition from Operation Overlord 
to Operation Eclipse. Instead of kill- 
ing Germans, the job was now to gov- 
ern them. General George S. Patton 
Jr. was expected henceforth to guide 
his late enemies into paths of sweet- 
ness and light. 

The headquarters commandant who 
selected this CP was a man who knew 
his business. What the commanding 
general wanted was aloofness, reason- 
able inaccessibility, and considerable 
comfort. The Bad Tolz set-up may 
not have matched some earlier estab- 
lishments in all of these respects, yet 
it served very well. 

Often people who came to Lucky 
Forward on business never got into 
Bad Tolz. The village lay a couple 
of kilometers beyond Patton’s head- 
quarters on a road leading into the 
Bavarian Alps, but it was really worth 
the little time it took to get there. For 
one thing, the town bore no external 
scars of war. 

In happier days Bad Tolz had 
MRT TTH CAL TL 
Cotonet Grorce J. B. Fisher, Chemical 

Corps, retired, was Third Army chemi- 
cal officer under General Patton. He 
served in the Coast Artillery Corps 
from 1920 to 1929 when he transferred 
to the Chemical Warfare Service. He is 
the author of Incendiary Warfare and 
is presently a consultant on historical 
projects to the Chemical Corps. 
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The 'Boss of Lucky Forward 


Colonel George J. B. Fisher 


A revealing picture of the final days of command of a 
fighting general who hated to face his last recall 
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served as a summer resort for well-to- 
do Munichers. Building fronts are 
lavishly decorated with Biblical scenes, 
some of them discouragingly grue- 
some. The Iser River tumbles rapidly 
through the village. 

Third Army headquarters was in a 
large caserne that had been built to 


~accommodate an SS officer training 


school (Junkerschule). It was one of 
the supreme ironies of the war that 
in this hothouse of Naziism there 
should finally be planted the stand- 
ard of the American general whom 
the German generals feared most. 

Patton and his chief of staff lived in 
a private chateau a little distance 
from the caserne, where catering was 
by Sergeant Lee. The Old Man ate 
at the staff mess when he was around 
headquarters at noon, but he pre- 
ferred his own. 

The rear echelon was dug in at 
Munich, about thirty kilometers to 
the north. This arrangement was 
quite satisfactory, for Patton never 
wanted his special staff people too 
much under foot. During combat 
when a miracle had to be performed, 
the necessary technical skill would be 
summoned from obscurity. The mis- 
sion would be crisply outlined; the 
special staffer would do a bit of spe- 
cial conjuring, then fall back into his 
unobtrusive routine, well out of range 
of the Old Man’s sight and hearing. 

At Munich the special staff pro- 
ceeded to a proper observance of that 
cardinal principle of successful sol- 
diering: that you do as well as pos- 
sible with the materials at hand. 
Soon, business began to move with 
some orderliness, and life at Lucky 
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Rear assumed an air of Old Army 
routine, while Third Army saw the 
events of the recent past take on his- 
toric lineaments. 

Patton seldom bothered to look in 
on his reai echelon, the work of which 
was always something of a mystery to 
him. His theory was that these people 
knew their business or else they would 
not be on his staff. 

However, the whole staff came to- 
gether for briefing every Saturday 
morning at Bad Tolz. These confer- 
ences took the place of the daily 
operational briefings that during 
combat had been so necessary to co- 
ordinate control of the widely ex- 
tended army. 


A; the summer drew on, Patton 
settled down to live with the grim 
fact that he had fought his last cam- 
paign. It was not a happy way of 
life for the Old Man. Other senior 
commanders — in fact, most of the 
professional soldiers —had felt no 
great qualms over the sounding of 
recall. But then few had been per- 
mitted to experience Patton’s exalta- 
tion in battle and probably none felt 
an after-action let-down so acutely. 
From childhood he had looked for- 
ward with zest to the catharsis of 
battle. He had served with ever- 
mounting distinction through two 
major wars. The realization that now 
life would offer no more great deeds 
gnawed at the old soldier’s heart. Yet 
he made a brave show of concealing 
how he felt. 

With a hard winter coming on, the 
quartermaster determined to launch 
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Tue CAMERA was Patton's real bid 
for immortality. His perception told 
him that a half-century hence, vet- 
erans of his campaigns would show 
their grandchildren faded prints of 
photographs of this strange com- 
mander. So he was forever urging his 
camera-toting soldiers (including 
official and press photographers) to 
snap his picture. These pictures from 
official Signal Corps files are at best 
a sketchy photographic history of a 
great soldier who served his country 
as he thought a soldier should. 


In Mexico, circa 1916 
As Black Jack Pershing’s aide 


Maneuvers with the 2d Armored Division, 1941 


With Colonel Harry A. Flint 
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a drive to replace with more suitablé 
cold-weather headgear the helmet 
liners, which the whole Third Army 
still wore. Good sense was on his side. 
The fiber lining was nothing more 
than a theatrical prop. It was cold 
and uncomfortable in winter, and 
certainly skull protection was no 
longer essential. Yet to Patton the 
helmet was a holy symbol of the vic- 
tory of might over might. The only 
compromise he could endure in the 
matter was to substitute the liner for 
the helmet itself. 

So it was that when you traveled 
beyond the borders of Third Army's 
area it became necessary to wear the 
liner right up to the last check point, 
after which you could put it aside 
for more conventional headgear. This 
in turn would disappear at precisely 
the same point on the way back. It 
was not unlawful, yet it was strictly 
démodé to wear a helmet liner in 
Frankfurt. The rest of the American 
forces in Europe knew that the Days 
of Glory of Third Army were over 
and somehow resented being re- 
minded that they had ever existed. 

It was on a Saturday morning when 
the CG happened to be away that the 
quartermaster first came up with the 
suggestion that he be permitted to 
make preliminary arrangements for 
the eventual procurement of conven- 
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tional hats for winter wear. The chief 
of staff remarked noncommittally that 
the matter would be looked into. At 
lunch the bets were four to one that 
the deal would not go through. Ac- 
tually the long end of a hundred to 
one was plenty safe. At the next brief- 
ing, when the General was present, 
the idea rated little more than a 
raised eyebrow. 

Before VE, a daily visit from some- 
one in each staff section to troops in 
combat was an underlined must. Af- 
ter the fighting ended of course there 
was much less visiting from topside. 
Yet the impetus was still from above, 
as always under Patton. He invari- 
ably visited the divisions alerted for 
homeward movement and he always 
had two section chiefs designated to 
accompany him on these jaunts. 


One bright morning in early fall 
I reported go the Bad Tolz airstrip to 
go with him on such a mission, Kiss 
Goodbye. The armored outfit less one 
combat command was lined up and 
waiting at a field outside Pilsen when 
the plane landed. With the precision 
of a familiar maneuver the General 
hit the ground, strode a few paces, 
and mounted a platform that had 
been set up for the purpose. Behind 
him a largely symbolic staff lined up. 


Patton, resplendent as always, pro- 
ceeded to give the troops the works. 

He never talked very long and he 
certainly followed no conventions of 
finished oratory. He would start off 
rather slowly, and his squeaky, high- 
pitched voice did not carry very well 
without a mike, so the men who were 
toward the rear couldn’t make out 
much of what he was saying. But the 
men in front understood him well 
enough and they could be depended 
on to repeat and embellish every 
word. 

On this occasion there was an in- 
teresting opportunity to quite literal- 
ly look over Patton’s shoulder into 
the faces of his audience. I had the 
personal feeling that the General 
regularly got himself punch-drunk 
with profanity. His sulphurous son- 
of-a-bitching, I thought, was a habit 
he had permitted himself to form in 
days when there might have been 
some reason for him to strike a pose. 
Originally it must have served to en- 
courage his none-too-ready oratory 
when he faced a sea of soldier faces. 
It became a habit he was unable to 
shake off. 

On this day the reaction of the 
troops was somewhat mixed. There 
were many, of course, to whom rough- 
ness of oral intercourse was normal 
and habitual, and it was Patton’s 
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Over the side for Sicily, 1943 
He waded ashore 


habit to act as if this were true of 
every man in uniform. Yet there were 
a good many men (even in armored 
outfits) to whom the language of the 
mule-skinner was unseemly — certain- 
ly for top-ranking expression. The 
faces of such men could be seen to 
register disapproval; not of what Pat- 
ton was saying but of the way he 
wrapped it up. 

Stripped of bitching and damning, 
Patton’s farewell to the troops came 
down to something like this: You 
have served with the greatest group of 
soldiers ever assembled anywhere at 
any time. You have won greater vic- 
tories than any other fighters in his- 
tory. Never forget that you are heroes. 
And if any civilian — here one must 
fall back into Pattonese — and if any 
goddamned civilian ever tries to make 
fun of your uniform, you are to knock 
the son of a bitch down. 

On these occasions Patton was re- 
living, for a brief moment, the brave 
days of combat. There was still an 
enemy. His name was no _ longer 
Kraut, but that didn’t matter. Patton 
was eternally ready to fight; and if 
there was no enemy in front of him, 
there were still some lily-livered 
civilians back home to be attended 
to. 

But it happened that these men, 
who were on their way back home, 
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On the beach at Gela, Sicily, 1943 


With Brigadier General Hobart Gay, his Chief of Staff 
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had their own notions about how the 
civilian situation in the States should 
be handled. They were willing 
enough to have their Army com- 
mander remind them of the glories 
of their service under him, but as for 
the future — well, they had come to a 
parting of the ways with Patton and 
all that he stood for. 

These men, or others like them 
who had served under Patton earlier 
in the war, had at first heartily dis- 
liked this rampaging general. Patton 
was forever preaching a gospel of war- 
fare that was somehow alien and 
antipathetic to young Americans who 
had reluctantly and only temporarily 
suffered themselves to become sol- 
diers. If in North Africa and Sicily 
they had listened gravely to his words 
it was because they had to, not be- 
cause they believed in what he was 
saying. But this was all long, long 
ago. By the time Third Army started 
end-running in Europe the novices of 
1942-43 had of necessity adopted a less 
impersonal attitude toward the busi- 
ness in which they were engaged. 
They understood better the merits of 
victory and they had experienced the 
tonic effects of winning in battle. 
And they began to see that Patton 
was a consistent winner. That was the 
true basis for Patton’s esteem among 
the rank and file of Third Army. As 


the war progressed he was trans- 
formed from a detested to an eagerly 
followed commander — not because of 
his theatrics but simply because he 
had demonstrated beyond question 
that he knew how to lick Germans 
better than anybody else. 

After his talk, Patton would turn 
to the senior commander on his right 
and mention his willingness to pose 
if any of the soldiers wanted to snap 
a last picture of him. A few soldiers 
would come forward with cameras. If 
there were not enough to suit the 
General, or if they did not come up 
quickly enough, he would lean over 
the rail and address to the nearest 
battalion commanders a more urgent 
invitation which he would finally 
punctuate with a flailing of his long 
arms, made directly toward the men 
themselves. 


Tus was Patton’s real bid for im- 


mortality. Despite his everlasting 
bombast he was a man of marked 
spiritual perceptions. He could fore- 
see, a half century hence, gri:zled vet- 
yerans drawing out and showing to 
their grandchildren faded prints of 
photographs they themselves had 
taken of this strange man who had 
transformed them for a brief hour 
into great soldiers. Through this de- 
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In Ireland before the invasion, 1944 
Addresses troops of the Third Army 


vice the General understood that he 
himself would emerge briefly from the 
shadows and for a flitting instant 
would live again. How often this 
might occur depended upon the num- 
ber of troopers who focused the 
lenses of their cameras upon his 
physical countenance. Hence he was 
forever urging his camera-toting sol- 
diers to advance to good photographic 
range. 

After the Pilsen formation, Patton 
set out behind an escort of screaming 
MP motorcycles to hail-and-farewell 
the remaining combat command of 
the division, billetted at Rokycany 
and now drawn up in the public 
square of that Czechoslovakian town. 

As we paraded onto this second 
hastily constructed speaker’s platform, 
it was immediately apparent that the 
situation here was quite different 
from the one we had just left. There 
was of course the same sea of soldier 
faces. But here the sea was ringed 
with masses of civilians — men, wom- 
en and children — all anxious to see 
and hear the great Patton, who was 
strictly Mister Big in Czechoslovakia. 

Now women in an audience was a 
bit out of Patton’s line. And there 
were plenty of women in this one. 
And most of them knew plenty of 
English. So he started out haltingly 
and a bit circumspectly 
floundering about for several minutes 
in this uncharted sea, Patton finally 
gave up pretending. When he did, 
there was a sigh of relief from the 
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Operations in Europe, 1944-45 


Map problem with Major General James A. Van Fleet 
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military, things began to move nor- 
mally, and the mission was accom- 
plished with precision and dispatch. 
_ Luncheon was provided later in the 
principal hotel in Pilsen. (Its name 
must have been either Grand or Ex- 
celsior.) At the table Patton seemed 
listless. So long as the business was 
with soldiers, the fiction of continu- 
ing combat could somehow be main- 
tained. But reality returned when he 
came face to face with the cadre of 
command. It was like a wake, only 
less jovial. I exchanged a word or 
two with the General about Ardant 
du Picq, a French military philoso- 
pher who is as fundamental and just 
about as fragmentary as St. Mark. 

I had wanted to ask what he 
thought of DeGaulle as a creative 
writer. But suddenly the Old Man 
shouted to his aide to have the plane 
readied up—he wanted to get the 
hell out of there. He got up and 
marched off before any of us had fin- 
ished with the liqueurs. Once aloft 
he promptly fell asleep — or at least 
pretended to. His plane had most 
thoughtfully been provided with late 
American magazines with ads, by 
means of which my own flying time 
was materially shortened. It was still 
early afternoon when we deplaned. 
The CG told his pilot to stand by for 
another flight. A look-see around the 
Eastern Military District was evident- 
ly more to his liking than groping 
among the papers on his desk. 

It was quite clear that Patton was 


suffering from a malady against which 
none of his staff could give him aid. 


Tue services of Patton, with those 
of every other senior field commander, 
had been offered to MacArthur as 
soon as VE-day had definitely been 
sighted. There was one clear reason, 
regardless of any others, why Patton 
had not been selected. Patton was an 
absolute natural for one kind of war- 
fare, which was a sort that had 
nothing whatever to do with nuclear 
physics. The particular tactical situ- 
ation at which he was incomparable 
was due to appear very, very rarely; 
maybe once in a century. Opportu- 
nity for the advantageous employ- 
ment of General George S. Patton Jr. 
in the Pacific Theater just did not 
present itself. 

One of the fictions which Patton 
employed was that all warfare is alike; 
therefore his tactical formula had to 
apply in all situations. He knew that 
this was nonsense; yet he knew that 
once he admitted it to be nonsense, 
he was lost. 

He also held publicly to a notion 
about battle fatigue that was likewise 
untenable — that this ailment was a 
mere ruse that scared soldiers em- 
ployed when they wanted to hide be- 
hind hospital tents. He was as chary 
about acknowledging such a case to 
exist as a DAR would be about shak- 
ing hands with a tart. 

Despite some parade-ground foibles, 
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Presentation of the Legion of Honor, 1945 





By General Alphonse Juin, French Chief of Staff 
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Patton was a careful student of mili- 
tary history. In this, and in other 
ways, he resembled Thomas J. Jack- 
son. Stonewall found in Lee the lead- 
ership his genius required. Patton was 
equally fortunate in finding an under- 
standing superior in Eisenhower. 


Ax army commander in modern 
war is strictly limited in what he can 
accomplish because of the terrific 
ratio that exists between the finity of 
the individual commander and the 
virtual infinity of the organism he 
heads. He can say yes, or no; and 
perhaps now is the time, or, this is 
the place. And he can accomplish 
something in the way of inspiring 
people at the bottom to do what has 
been decided upon at the top. Not a 
great deal, but something. 

The army commander cannot say 
to an assembly of soldiers, “You are 
to do this.” But he can say, “You are 
to do, damned well, what your pla- 
toon leader tells you to do.” Having 
said this, his real job is then with the 
platoon leaders — or, with the junior 
combat commanders. 

It was with this group that Patton 
made the greatest contribution to his 
own recurrent victories. The older 
people, some of whom were of his 
own age and permanent rank, cften 
took what he said with a grain of salt. 
But to’ the younger leaders his word 
was law and his spirit was to be emu- 
lated with unquestioned devotion. 
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That is how Patton managed to 
stamp a whole army, and a very large 
army at that, with his own pug- 
nacious personality. He reached down 
and caught the imagination of the 
battalion, troop, and platoon leaders. 
And held it! And if the division and 
regimental commanders were some- 
times inclined toward sluggishness, 
they soon found themselves being run 
over by the audacious youngsters. 

The audacity in which Patton 
gloried, and which was the proper 
mark of everything he commanded, 
could easily at other times and places 
have been suicidal recklessness. The 
General permitted himself no critical 
judgment as to when to apply the 
hell-for-leather approach. To admit 
that there was ever occasion when the 
best tactic was not to ride forward 
and kick the enemy’s teeth down his 
throat was to admit of a fatal flaw in 
Patton’s philosophy of war. So it was 
the supreme commander's job to hold 
Patton in leash until the situation 
was right, then turn him loose. It 
was not only the lack of elbow room 
that held Third Army in England 
until a month after the Normandy 
landings. 

Shortly after the jaunt to Pilsen 
came the Old Man’s final joust with 
higher authority. 


Dorinc combat, Patton was con- 
tinually fighting on two fronts. He 
was eternally thrusting forward 


On Hirohito’s white horse, 1945 
Selected as a gift by Hitler but undelivered 


against the enemy while at the same 
time maintaining a noisy rear action 
against his own superior echelons. 
And he was not inclined to stop fight- 
ing per se just because the German 
resistance was finally beaten down. 
So long as he was turning in smash- 
ing victories, his rearward adversaries 
had to take the bitter with the better. 
But it was now beyond the expectancy 
of human nature that the bitter 
would long be suffered, now that the 
tumult of battle had died away. 


Just before the hour for what 
turned out to be Patton’s last staff 
conference at Bad Tolz, word was 
passed out that this particular brief- 
ing would be staged in two phases. 
There was to be the regular, fast- 
moving review of the weekend situa- 
tion for the orientation of section 
chiefs. This would then be followed 
by a second briefing for the special 
edification of certain representatives 
of the American press who had come 
to Bad Tolz to obtain enlightenment 
on some matters pertaining to the 
occupation of liberated territories. 

Whether this awkward arrange- 
ment was the commanding general’s 
own idea is uncertain. More likely it 
was dreamed up for him by someone 
else. At any rate, when the time came 
he decided he would have none of it. 
He was in a hurry, he said, and hadn’t 
time to wait through a double brief- 
ing. So the press parties were ushered 
into the operations room. 
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Review of 16th Armored Division, 1945 
Speaks to the winner of the Silver Star 
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These particular men were un- 
known to most of us, yet it seemed 
fairly obvious that in their field they 
were men of distinction. Even so, it 
was not in reason to expect that any 
outsider could get much out of a reg- 
ular Third Army staff conference, 
especially when the Old Man was in 
a hurry. Probably ten minutes of 
crisp exposition by G-3, G-2 and G-5 
sufficed to make the situation clear 
enough to the responsible section 
chiefs, yet all of this must have added 
materially to the confusion of the 
newsmen. Still, with the end of the 
last presentation Patton jumped to 
his feet and made as if to dash off. 
At the same instant, up popped the 
journalists with a few questions. 

It did seem that what they wanted 
to know was reasonable enough. And 
they wanted the information from the 
army commander himself instead of 
from his staff. And they bore creden- 
tials from Washington as well as from 
Frankfurt. And they did evidence a 
degree of deference toward the Old 
Man that was notable. 

But Patton was just not in the 
mood. Something was gnawing his 
guts that morning. His own people 


Meeting the Russians at Linz, Austria, 1945 


Salute with the Commander of the Russian Fourth Guards Army 


knew enough to let him alone at such 


‘moments. But of course the press 


could not wait. In a situation of this 
sort Bob Allen would have been in- 
valuable; here Patton had to go it 
alone. He barked out the first things 
that happened to come into his head. 

Lunch that noon was a serious af- 
fair. Everyone had a notion that the 
fat was now in the fire. 

It wasn’t very long before a message 
came in that the General was wanted 
at Frankfurt. . . . The Old Man dal- 
lied in the fastness of the Eastern 
Military District. He had no fancy 
for the last roundup. 

At last the phone jangled insistent- 
ly. 

“Where the hell is Georgie?” 

“Weather here has grounded his 
plane.” 

A snort from the Frankfurt end. 


lL. was a bit on the ludicrous side. 
Patton, whom hell and high water 
could not tie down just a few months 
before, now waiting for fair weather. 
But he went, finally. And soon the 
sad word came down from topside; a 
new commander was taking over. 


The skies were dripping on the fol- 
lowing Sunday when Patton officially 
turned over the command, so the 
formal ceremony was staged in the 
spacious Bad Tolz gymnasium. The 
General attended religious services 
that morning, as usual, after which he 
went directly to the gym. Nothing in 
his dress or bearing reflected the tor- 
ture of his soul as he stepped forward 
to hand over the symbol of his com- 
mand. “All good things must come to 
an end” was the burden of his brief 
remarks. 

The luncheon that the headquar- 
ters mess officer spread out that noon 
really deserved a better appetite than 
most of us could muster. All the old 
corps and division commanders who 
could be found were there. Their 
testimonies varied in length but no 
wise in sincerity. Some thoughts 
strayed to George Washington and 
Fraunces’ Tavern. O’Neill may have 
remembered the Last Supper. 

Along about midafternoon Patton 
had had enough. He arose, squared 
his shoulders, and moved resolutely 
off to his waiting car. 

The next week helmet liners began 
to disappear. 
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HATTIE FACTS 


FOR YOUR OUTFIT cccccccccccccccccecceeeees 


Ture follows here the personal 
letters of two Infantry officers —a 
lieutenant and a _ captain—to 
officer-friends in the States. Both 
letters have been edited for reasons 
of military security, but the opin- 


ions expressed have not been 
altered and are the authors. It 
goes without saying, of course, that 
both are written from personal ex- 
perience—at the company com- 
mand post and foxhole level. — 
Tue Eprrors. 


The Firepower of the Infantry 


You asked about the new T/O&E 
of the infantry regiment. Here are 
my opinions; not necessarily the best, 
but mine anyway. 

The fire power has been greatly in- 
creased and that means a lot. The 4.2 
mortars have worked well. In my 
opinion they should be used to the 
fullest, because of the speed in getting 
fire down when it is needed and also 
because of their effectiveness. They 
are definitely better than the old can- 
non company. 

We have never had an organic tank 
company but we have had tanks at- 
tached. The same trouble exists as in 
the last war, not close enough tank 
support to suit an infantryman. May- 
be an organic tank company could 
correct this fault. It is sometimes diffi- 
cult to get the tanks where you want 
them to go without infantry all 
around them and way out in front. 
We are still using the M4, E8s with 
the 76mm gun. Not much of a match 
for the T34/85. 

The 75mm recoilless rifle is good if 
used aggressively. I'd still like to see 
lots of heavy machine guns and crews 
around. This battalion’s combat 
training was sadly neglected [due to 
occupation duties]. 

The 81s are still the old standby. 
The 57mm recoilless rifle in the rifle 
companies has worked wonders and 
it is a very good weapon. The 60s I 
love and always have. A very effective 
little weapon and we make good use 
of it. 

The inclusion of the MI9I19A6 
machine gun in the rifle platoon was 
probably the best thing that has hap- 
pened to the infantry since the M1 
rifle. Also the 3.5-inch rocket launcher 
which will knock the turret off a tank. 
Also it can be very effective against 
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personnel if employed by a good gun- 
ner. It has been effective up to 900 
yards. I have seen it wreck both a 
T34 and a Russian SP gun. 

The Chinese, I believe, are a little 
better soldiers than the North Ko- 
reans. They are armed with US rifles 
1903, 1917, grease guns, tommy guns, 


Johnson rifles and a helluva lot of 
American TNT of late manufacture, 
6lmm mortars and 8ls. Also Jap, 
German and Russian equipment. 

The artillery support has been 
wonderful. The best thing is the for- 
ward observer with the rifle company. 
VT fire is the most effective fire I have 
ever seen. It is sure wicked and we 
use it often; also with white phos- 
phorus. ‘ 

Air support has been very good and 
believe it or not, we have been strafed 
only once by our own planes. The 
Napalm bombs are very effective and 
demoralizing. The enemy scatter 
when that stuff is dropped. 

I have been decorated four times 
and expect another. I’m no hero but 
seem to have a knack of getting into 
trouble. 


Night Attacks and Air Support 


Nicur attacks by the enemy are 
common. The best counter to it is 
night aviation. On one occasion we 
had an Air Force flare ship over the 
regimental perimeter when an enemy 
e ? 
attack got under way. The pilot hap. 


pened to be an ex-artilleryman. He 
adjusted mortar and artillery fire on 
the enemy guns and riflemen by ob- 
serving flashes. He literally saved the 
day. The enemy couldn’t fire without 
being seen. It seems to me our liaison 


The recoilless rifle in the rear is identified in the caption of this Acme photo 
as a Red Chinese weapon—one of the first foreign recoilless rifles to be cap- 
tured. The weapon in the foreground is, of course, the American recoilless rifle. 
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pilots must be trained and their 
planes equipped to operate at night 
for just such situations as this. Land- 
ing strips can be lighted by jeeps and 
other vehicles. 

We often think of a division or 
regiment as a static thing. It isn’t. It 
changes with every fight and every 
casualty. Therefore, the flow of re- 
placements must be like food or am- 
munition. The burden is really on 
our training centers to provide the 
flow of well trained men. The term 
“well trained” is all inclusive. The 
men must be physically tough and 
morally prepared when they come 
into the combat theaters. One casu- 
alty in training will save many casual- 
ties in combat. Safety measures in 
training are one of our worst enemies. 

The Weasel is a wonderful vehicle 
and it is unfortunate that there aren't 
more of them. We need them for the 
105mm recoilless rifle, for example. 
It is too heavy to carry, and jeeps are 
too often road-bound. If mounted on 
a Weasel, the 105mm recoilless would 
go almost anywhere. Weasels can cross 
streams, paddies, and low hills; 
they can bring up needed supplies 
when other vehicles can’t. And they 
can evacuate the wounded. 

Attacks cannot be launched with- 
out large reserves. Invariably, the 
enemy cuts the road behind you. And 
when you try to run a real old-fash- 
ioned roadblock you get your nose 
bloodied. The thing to do is to but- 
ton-up, depend on air supply, and 
hang on until the reserves break 
through. 

Each infantry division needs one 
light plane specifically designed for 
air resupply. We have used conven- 
tional liaison planes for this purpose, 
but to resupply a company for one 
day takes too many trips. An L-5 with 
a cargo compartment that could be 
released by the pilot so that cargo 
would fall through the bottom of the 
plane might do the trick. 

Range should not be forgotten in 
the development of new small arms. 
Relatively speaking, there is certainly 
no complaint about our small arms, 
but I do feel that we sometimes stress 
rates of fire over range. 

Our tactical air arm should spend 
a few months with the Marines. I 
don’t know what causes the differ- 
ence, but it is there. The Marine 
pilots give us the feeling that they are 
breaking their hearts to help us and 
are as much in this show as we are. 
Air Force fighters seem to just drop in 
because there was no place else to go. 
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Aerial Supply in Korea 


Captain Cecil W. Hospelhorn 


Tur Marines needed a 35,000-pound 
bridge; the 187th Airborne Combat 
Team needed jeeps and 105mm how- 
itzers; the 24th Infantry Division 
needed whole blood and ammunition; 
the Navy needed rope and wire. They 
got them from the 2348th Quarter- 
master Aerial Supply Company by 
parachute drop. 

The 2348th Quartermaster Aerial 
Supply Company arrived at a base in 
Southern Japan in early September 
1950. It found the base, operated by 
the Air Transportability Training 
Center, was used as a general depot in 
support of the airdrop and air-landed 
effort in the Korean area. The Air- 
borne Infantry officer in command of 
the ATTC also commanded the de- 
pot and was in direct supervisory 
control of our unit. 

We found that airdrops were being 
made from C-47 aircraft carrying a 
payload of 4,000 pounds. Cargo losses 
had been as high as fifty per cent due 
to the inexperience and lack of air- 
drop training of the men handling 
the ejection procedures. At first my 
men were used as stevedores in load- 
ing aircraft. That wasn’t our mission. 

Eventually this was straightened 
out and we were told we would be at- 
tached to the 187th Airborne Combat 
Team when it arrived in the theater. 
On the day of its arrival in Japan it 
was ordered to be airlifted at once to 
Kimpo Air Base at Seoul. We went to 
work and the 2d Battalion was in 
contact with the enemy in Korea with- 
in twenty-four hours; the entire Com- 
bat Team engaged the enemy within 
three days after its arrival in the 
theater. * 

In the planning stages of the air- 
borne drop scheduled for north of 
Pyongyang there was little under- 
standing of the new heavy equipment 
and aerial resupply techniques. This 
was because non-airborne people 
tended to associate aerial resupply 
with obsolete and outmoded World 
War II techniques. Firm commit- 
ments for equipment to be dropped 
and supplies for aerial delivery were 
changed many times up to and includ- 
ing twenty-four hours before the drop. 


You can’t operate that way with any 
success. 

Some weeks later we prepared the 
support for the parachute drop near 
Sukchon and Sonchon in North Ko- 
rea. We were given a forty-eight-hour 
notice and this was cut to twenty-four 
hours. Equipment and supplies to be 
dropped consisted of 84-ton trucks; 
90mm antitank guns; 14-ton trailers; 
6,000-pound load-bearing platforms, 
normal supplies of gasoline and wa- 
ter, 105mm and 90mm artillery am- 
munition; caliber .30, .45 and .50 am- 
munition; grenades, 3.5-inch rocket 
launchers, signal and medical sup- 
plies, and rations. 

There was a good chance that we 
would have most if not all of our 
parachutes and equipment in this 
drop. Parachute recovery is difficult 
at best and lost ’chutes are expensive. 
The importance that we attached to 
the recovery was directly proportional 
to the non-availability of them for re- 
placement either from the ZI or from 
the Theater. A single T-7 personnel 
parachute costs $265 and a large cargo 
parachute costs $2,200. We decided to 
send a recovery platoon into the drop 
area on D plus 1, tactical situation 
permitting, to recover all parachutes 
and equipment. One officer and thirty 
men were given this task. We were 
able to recover eighty per cent of all 
personnel parachutes dropped in the 
airborne operation and the bulk of 
the heavy drop equipment. This rep- 
resented a savings of $1,746,000, not 
to mention the value of this equip- 
ment in maintaining the striking ca- 
pability of the combat team in future 
operations. We didn’t recover some 
chutes because the troops cut them up 
for souvenirs and scarves, or cut web- 
bing which held the heavy drop 
equipment on the platforms instead 
of using the quick-release attachments. 

On 25 October, we were detached 
from the 187th Airborne Regimental 
Combat Team and attached to the 
Combat Cargo Command in Japan. 
We returned to Japan, where I found 
that the ATTC Unit had been ab- 
sorbed by the Transportation Corps 
and that an entirely new procedure in 
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aerial drop and air freight was in op- 
eration. We thenceforth provided 
aerial drop support from this base to 
all units in the combat operation in 
Korea. 


Orn 29 November, we received 
very large commitment for airdrop 
supply to the Marines in the Chosen 


Reservoir 

supplies 

phase. 
‘from 


Some 1,571 tons of 
were dropped during this 
We supported the operation 
two air bases: southern Japan 
where the major effort was being 
made, and Yon-Po, just outside of 
Hungnam port. At Yon-Po we found 
that the Marines had an aerial deliv- 
ery platoon which was supporting 
their cut-off units. Since they didn’t 
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area. 
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line to troops near Chungju. More 


han 300 tons of supplies were pe Pree by Flying Boxcars in this operation. 


know how to load the C-119 cargo 
ship, it was necessary to send eleven 
men to that area to assist and train 
them. We had, at this time, some 
eighty enlisted men in our outfit and 
it was evident that we would need as- 
sistance if we were to provide a con- 
tinuous airlift in large quantities. We 
dropped some 265 tons during the first 
day of the operation using 80 en- 
listed men and 100 Japanese. We then 
received an untrained assortment of 
soldiers, airmen and Japanese civil- 
ians, swelling our air resupply force 
to 645 men. Despite this impressive 
number, however, we did not at any 
time deliver more than 250 tons in a 
given day. This, again, demonstrates 
the futility and waste of manpower 
incident to emergency “beefing up” of 


a highly skilled unit with untrained 
men. It is not possible to organize 
and train men in this complicated 
technique in a short time. However, 
the training of additional men did 
pay off, as indicated by a gradual up- 
ward trend of tonnages. We had one 
accident in this operation. We had 
attempted to train additional aerial 
delivery men to accomplish ejection 
of the load from the aircraft and one 
of the men made an error in releas- 
ing the load and lost not only the 
load, but himself. He landed in 
enemy territory, walked out and re- 
turned to Yon-Po Air Base the next 
day, catching the same aircraft back 
to Japan that he had fallen out of. 
An important phase of the Marine 
operation was the dropping of the 
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M2 treadway bridge. The eleven 
men in the Yon-Po area were under 
the command of the Air Force com- 
mander of that base. The sergeant in 
charge of the detachment was direct- 
ed to rig and test-drop a section of 
the M2 treadway bridge. He used a 
G-1 parachute which is twenty-four 
feet in diameter. It was dropped and 
the bridge span buried itself twenty 
feet in the ground. I then received a 
radio to proceed to the base, bring- 
ing equipment to drop a bridge. It 
didn’t say what kind of bridge or 
describe its size or weight. It could 
have been the Brooklyn Bridge. I 
left with equipment we thought could 
be used to drop any size bridge that 
would fit inside a C-119. The sections 
of an M2 treadway weigh 4,500 
pounds each and are about eighteen 
feet long and seven and a half feet 
wide. We decided to use the G-5 
forty-eight-foot nylon parachute, fas- 
tening one to each end and dropping 
it by letting it roll out of the aircraft 
on rollers. The parachutes would be 
actuated by static lines attached to the 
airplane fuselage. In order to hit a 
300-yard drop zone, we decided to un- 
tie the load once we were airborne, 
push it out of the door seven or eight 
feet, then re-tie it. This would cut 


down ejection time from four seconds 
to one second, giving us a 200-yard 
margin to work with on the ground. 
Eight sections were dropped and all 
were recovered and used. 


No procedures or doctrine for the 
operation of an aerial depot were es- 
tablished when we went to Korea. 
Had I had at my disposal the aerial 
depot organizational and operational 
techniques being developed in the 
Quartermaster General's Office, the 
difficulties involved would have been 
greatly reduced. As it was, we found 
in Korea and in Japan a confusing 
overlap of responsibilities. The Air 
Force, Transportation Corps and our 
Aerial Delivery QM unit were all in- 
volved in the operation of the aerial 
depot. The Air Force commanded 
the Air Departure Combat Command, 
giving the orders and placing com- 
mitments upon the Transportation 
Corps. The Transportation Corps 
operated a snfall depot to provide a 
level of supplies for aerial freight and 
airdrop delivery. Lacking personnel 
experienced in depot operations, they 
were at a most serious disadvantage, 
particularly in techniques of stock rec- 
ord and locator systems. For this rea- 


Supplies ready for loading in planes that will drop them to 
ground combat units in Korea pile up at an air base in Japan. 


son, we could never be sure that we 
could secure supplies to meet emer- 
gency demands and this uncertainty 
slowed down operations. I believe that 
the depot commander should receive 
the emergency delivery demands from 
the appropriate authority and in turn 
delegate the responsibilities to the 
Transportation Corps for air freight 
operations and to the QM Aerial De- 
livery unit for airdrop operations. 
The depot commander and the Air 
Force should work together in getting 
and assigning aircraft for aerial sup- 
ply operations. 

Aerial delivery depots need aircraft 
loading platforms. ‘Temporary  sta- 
tionary platforms should be built 
whereby a cargo airplane could be 
backed up to or alongside the load- 
ing platform, using a conveyor system 
to load. 

Aerial delivery increases the speed 
and flexibility available to the com- 
mander for tactical operations. It 
circumvents fixed defenses and natu- 
ral obstacles, delivering equipment 
and supplies to areas inaccessible by 
normal supply routes. It helps a tac- 
tical commander maintain full com- 
bat efficiency even when he is isolated. 
This thereby increases the scope of op- 
erations of combat units enormously. 
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Lieutenant Frederick Davis Titterington 


As the leading vehicles of Combat 
Team Lagrew broke over a ridge in 
Lorraine just before noon on 11 No- 
vember 1944, the Germans blew the 
Ancerville bridge across the swollen, 
muddy Nied Francaise River, literally 
in their faces. 

From their battle-scarred tanks and 
halftracks, Lieutenant Colonel Embry 
D. Lagrew and his weary men of the 
15th Tank Battalion, Combat Com- 
mand B, 6th Armored Division, help- 
lessly watched the Germans scurry up 
the opposite river-bank and disappear 
through the cold, wintry mist and 
into the woods. For two and one-half 
days Lagrew’s force, driving always 
into enemy artillery fire, had scarcely 
been out of its vehicles in the thrust 
to reach that bridge. And now the 
ruins sagged into the rushing water. 

Lieutenant Frederick Davis Titter- 
ington jumped from a halftrack and 
ran over to Colonel Lagrew. Only 
that morning, Titterington and _ his 
platoon of twenty-four combat engi- 
neers, mounted in two halftracks from 
Company A of the 25th Armored En- 
gineer Battalion, had been assigned 
to Lagrew. Other officers came. up. 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL PENDLETON HoGan, 
Infantry-USAR, is on extended active 
duty as Chief of the Book and Maga- 
zine Branch of the Public Information 
Division, Department of the Army, 
During World War II he served in 
Chungking and other parts of China. 
He has published three novels and 
many short stories. 
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Silent under the crushing weight of 
his disappointment, everybody waited 
for Lagrew to speak. 

He said what all of them were 
thinking. “We've got to get across. 
And tanks can’t swim.” 

Lieutenant Titterington spoke up. 


“Sir,” he said, “I'd like to take my 
men and hunt for a bridge.” 

The Colonel looked at his newest 
officer. Should they build a bridge or 
could they afford to gamble precious 
time searching for one the enemy 
might not have destroyed? Their 
maps showed many bridges crossing 
the Nied. Still, his force was here. In 
front of them were existing bridge 
approaches; part of the wrecked span 
might bear some weight. It is easier 
to work with something than with 
nothing. On the other hand, an intact 
bridge, if only they knew where one 
was, would save hours of work and 
would give the Germans short shrift 
from their pressure. And yet, to 
send a reconnaissance patrol through 
wooded country where elements of 
the enemy remained, searching for a 
bridge that might no longer stand, 
could result in loss of lives with noth- 
ing gained. 

“We'll build a bridge,” the Colonel 
said. 

Titterington was plainly disap- 
pointed. “Colonel,” he said, “it'll have 
to be a flodting bridge. Naturally a 
treadway thrown on the old remains 
is simpler. But if you put it down, 
it'll wash away.” 


“I'll buy that,” Colonel Lagrew 
said. 

“Then may I —?” 

“All right. We'll try both ends 
against the middle.” 

One of Titterington’s squads would 
strengthen the muddy approaches to 
the existing bridge-site; the other he 
could take on a reconnaissance patrol. 
Climbing into one of the halftracks, 
Titterington said, “All right, men, 
we're heading north. We don’t know 
how many Krauts are left behind and 
God knows we don’t want them to 
catch us in an ambush. Eyes peeled!” 

The halftrack backed, turned, and 
edged its way between the other vehi- 
cles and the trees. Lieutenant Titter- 
ington had already forgotten the 
blown bridge, 

In the sixty hours just past, Combat 
Team Lagrew, augmented by other 
troops, had come through terrain so 
sodden that, though the tanks had 
made it, many of the halftracks bogged 
down and had to be pulled out by 
the tanks. In this time, the force had 
captured the towns of Vigny and 
Buchy, had by-passed Dain-en-Salnois 
under heavy fire. It had taken 125 
prisoners, had killed many of the 
enemy, had knocked out guns and 
Mark IV tanks, had lost several of its 
own. But in combat, only what lies 
,ahead is important. ‘Titteringron 
wanted above all else to find a bridge. 

As the halftrack nosed through the 
grey saturated atmosphere, every man 
in it was stiffened to the alert. They 
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This is not the Sanry-sur-Nied bridge captured by Lieutenant Titterington’s platoon 
of combat engineers but the Han-sur-Nied bridge, six miles upstream, which 
was captured the same afternoon by other elements of the 6th Armored Division 


did not talk. In the cold, his carbine 
felt light in Titterington’s hands. 
Cautiously, they approached a road 
junction, partially obscured by bare 
but thick-set trees and almost collided 
with a jeep. Lieutenant Colonel Don- 
ald Williams, Division Engineer Off- 
cer of the 6th Armored, was also look- 
ing for a bridge. 

“Keep on going!” Colonel Williams 
said. “I'll follow you.” The haH- 
track led the jeep north, keeping as 
close as possible to the winding river. 
Entering the village of Lemud they 
stood ready for sniper fire but only a 
few blackclad villagers, weary of wars, 
silently watched from doorsteps as 
they passed. 

The Lemud bridge was blown. 


Trey took the Metz road parallel- 
ing the river. It led toward the Ger- 
man-held fortifications of Metz. At 
the next main intersection just out- 
side the town of Sanry-sur-Nied, only 
ten miles from Metz, they ran into 


small-arms fire. It passed overhead. 
They couldn’t tell where it came 
from. Colonel Williams drove up be- 
side the halftrack and Titterington 
leaned down. They talked briefly. 
Dismounting, they left a driver to 
guard each vehicle and the patrol 
turned right, the two officers in the 
lead. The fire continued. Cautiously, 
the twelve men edged forward, kept 
close to the dripping trees along the 
road. Now they could see the empty 
muddy river. They were absolutely 
silent. Rounding a turn, Lieutenant 
Titterington’s heart leaped. Reaching 
from bank to bank across the river 
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was a bridge. The wooden Sanry-sur- 
Nied bridge. A whole bridge, stand- 
ing, intact. 

The patrol protected itself from the 
fire by crouching low on the right 
side of the road, single-file in defilade. 
The fire came steadily, apparently 
from the rear. It was impossible to 
tell whether or not they were watched 
by the enemy. The men moved on, 


-drew nearer and nearer the bridge. 


And then they stopped. They stopped 
because the instinct of twelve men 
congealed into certain knowledge; no 
one wanted to die. They saw the 
bridge plainly, saw that debris caught 
against the upstream supports under 
it had formed a dam, saw the rushing 
water pouring across the floor. 

“It might be sturdy,” Titterington 
said in a stage whisper. 

Colonel Williams nodded, whis- 
pered to the man behind him. In re- 
verse order, the patrol, still crouching 
under the steady fire, filed back to the 
comparative safety of the road junc- 
tion and the vehicles. There was a 
hurried conference. 

“I certainly would like to get some- 
one across that bridge. Just to test it,” 
Colonel Williams said. It was not an 
order. 

“Okay, sir,” Titterington said. 

Williams was thinking out loud. 
“It’s undoubtedly mined and maybe 
booby-trapped.” 

Titterington turned to his men. “I 
want three volunteers to go with me 
to inspect that bridge. . . .” 

“They've probably left a demolition 
crew,” Williams said, “waiting for us 
to start across before they blow it... .” 

Every man in the squad volun- 


teered. “Okay,” Titterington said, 
pointing. “You, you and you.” He 
had chosen Sergeant Ray McCrary, 
the squad leader, Tec 5 Francis Bol- 
ton, driver, and Pfc P. K. Smith, ma- 
chine gunner. 


Tue four got into the halftrack; 
Colonel Williams and the rest of the 
squad took up guard at the junction. 
As Bolton drove cautiously down the 
road, Smith had his finger on the 
trigger of his machine gun, McCrary 
had a drawn M1, Titterington had 
his carbine. The crackling small-arms 
fire was still above their heads. The 
vehicle crawled across the railroad 
tracks between the junction and the 
bridge. A few yards from the bridge, 
Bolton stopped the halftrack and the 
four men in it waited. No one spoke. 
The fire still came. 

“Stay here,” Titterington said, ‘and 
keep me covered.” 

McCrary handed him a pair of wire 
cutters from a tool chest on the floor. 
Titterington dropped the cutters into 
the slash pocket of his dirty, olive 
drab tanker’s jacket. He zipped the 
jacket up to his throat, pulled the 
knitted cap down on his head. With 
his carbine, he climbed over the 
vehicle’s side, stepped on its tread and 
down to the ground. He walked to- 
ward the bridge. Now he saw the 
mines, saw the water swirling over 
the mines. He waded out onto the 
bridge. The mines that lay on its floor 
were AT mines wired together. 

His feet were numb in the icy 
water. The small-arms fire cracked 
steadily over him. Slinging the car- 
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bine over his shoulder, he went to the 
edge of the bridge and stooped. Now 
the water swirled above his knees, 
covered the carbine stock. He plunged 
his arm down — eighteen inches into 
the water and groped under the edge 
of the flooring. His fingers found a 
wire. The water in his sleeve shocked 
his flesh. Drawing the wire clippers 
from his pocket, he cut the wiring. 
He froze. He waited. No booby-trap. 

He moved to the next mine and cut 
the wires. He no longer heard the 
small-arms fire. He worked quickly 
but deliberately. Then suddenly, he 
became aware that the small-arms fire 
had ceased. Then mortar shells fell 
close to the bridge. 

Titterington cut all the wiring. 
Then he walked the length of the 
span, checking it. The bridge seemed 
sound, solid enough, he thought, to 
bear the weight of a medium tank. 
And the road beyond was in, reaching 
forward into the rolling enemy-held 
country of Lorraine. 

He started back. He tried to run 
but the water made running awkward. 
All he wanted was to cross the bridge, 
to reach the halftrack. His whole 


body was numb with cold. He looked 
up, glimpsed the waiting halftrack; 
it was his link with life. He stumbled 
against a German mine hidden by the 


water, but it, was dead now and did 
not explode. It occurred to him that 
he should have looked at his watch 
when he left the halftrack. He esti- 
mated that he had been on the bridge 
ten minutes. He was halfway across, 
he was two-thirds. A minute more. 
Seconds. Again, he raised his eyes 
and caught a flash from the machine 
gun on the halftrack pointing over 
his head. It had a wicked look. He 
stepped out of the water; he reached 
the vehicle. McCrary leaned down 
and helped him up. Nobody said any- 
thing. 

Bolton had the engine running. As 
he backed across the railroad track, 
Machine Gunner Smith saw a sudden, 
little movement down under a sluice- 
way about fifty yards upstream. He 
opened fire. Two German soldiers 
scurried out of the brush and sur- 
rendered. One held his arms over- 
head, the other put the detonator he 
carried down on the ground and 
raised his arms. Loading the Germans 
and their detonator aboard the half- 
track, Titterington and his men went 
back to the road junction where Col- 
onel Williams andqthe rest of the 
squad were waiting. To Titterington, 
it was almost like coming home. 
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H. reported to Colonel Lagrew at 
his command post near the Bois de 
Fey. Immediately, Colonel Lagrew 
notified his tankers by radio to secure 
that bridge at all costs. Then he 
turned to Titterington. “It may take 
them half an hour to get there. In the 
meantime, we don’t want any krauts 
on the west bank to cross or seize that 
bridge. Take your men across the 
bridge and hold the east approaches.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The road back to the Sanry-sur- 
Nied bridge was familiar now, and 
this time they drove it fast. Slowing, 
the halftrack again approached the 
bridge, nosed out onto it, bumped 
over the first dead mine in the water. 
The whole area seemed deserted but 
there was firing in the distance. They 
crossed the bridge, and it held. On 
the east side they parked at an angle, 
covering all approaches. And then 
they waited. 

They waited fifteen minutes. Long 
minutes, Titterington said afterward 
—until the first light tank pulled 
across the bridge. It was followed 


by other light tanks and then the 
mediums. A stream of American 
tanks poured across the bridge at 
Sanry-sur-Nied. The halftrack became 
a little island in a sea of tanks. Lieu- 
tenant Titterington and his platoon 
fell back into their former place as a 
part of the team. 

Through the rest of that murky 
Armistice Day and night, the troops 
at the Sanry bridgehead continued to 
receive enemy artillery and mortar 
fire. But with their own fire they 
wiped out the German defenders on 
the high ground of the west bank. 
Then they drove forward through the 
waterlogged plains of Lorraine, to- 
ward the Siegfried Line. 

The war went on. 


For his courage and his action, 
Lieutenant Titterington received, on 
31 December 1944, the Distinguished 
Service Cross, the Army's second high- 
est award. Three weeks previously, 
on 9 December, for another action, he 
had been awarded the Bronze Star 
Medal. 





In World War II, for the first 
time, the United States Army sent 
combat historians into battle to 
write about the war. These his- 
torians interviewed many of the 
men who fought; they interviewed 
more than one man about the same 
action, at different times and places, 
and their written accounts, together 
with the records of military units, 
are history. Lieutenant Tittering- 
ton was interviewed at the 25th 
Armored Engineer Battalion Com- 
mand Post in Apolda, Germany, on 
2 June 1945, by Captain James J. 
Cowan. A few days prior, on 30 
May 1945, in Jena, Germany, an- 
other historian, Lieutenant Samuel 
J. Tobin, had interviewed both 
Major Clarence E. Prenevost, Exec- 
utive Officer of the 15th Tank Bat- 
talion and Master Sergeant Charles 
D. Byrd, Operations Sergeant, Head- 
quarters, 15th Tank Battalion, 
about the Seille and Nied River 
crossings by Combat Team Lagrew. 
These men told of Lieutenant Tit- 
terington’s action at the Sanry-sur- 
Nied bridge. The interview was 
conducted with the unit history and 
unit journal for reference. 

Immediate'y following his inter- 





Historica Note 


view with Lieutenant Titterington, 
Captain Cowan wrote, “Although 
the capture of the Sanry-sur-Nied 
bridge by the 6th Armored Div did 
not involve nearly the fire and re- 
sistance experienced by troops who 
captured the Han-sur-Nied bridge 
the same afternoon about six and a 
half miles upstream, a great deal of 
bravery and courage were needed 
to seize the vital structure. Because 
so many units (one tank platoon, 
two infantry battalions, and one 
engineer squad) were involved in 
taking the Han bridge, it is difficult 
to ascertain six months after the 
action exactly how the pieces fit 
together. At Sanry, however, it is a 
simple matter. Only one half- 
track carrying four engineers, (one 
first lieutenant and three enlisted 
men) were necessary to take the 
bridge.” 

In The Lorraine Campaign, part 
of the Army’s monumental history 
of World War II, Lieutenant Tit- 
terington’s action at a bridge in 
Lorraine rates one paragraph. 
Through incidents such as this, hu- 
man interest is introduced into offi- 
cial history,‘ and it acquires a 
breath-of-life accuracy. 
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The Revolution in Signs and Symbols 


Lieutenant Colonel Alvin B. Auerbach 


CotoneL Oldtimer looked puzzled. Then he frowned. 
As he turned the pages of the new edition of FM 21-30, 
his frown deepened. He rose from his chair, manual in 
hand, and walked through the door to his exec. “Look 
what they've done,” he said, shoving the book at him. 

“Yes,” said the exec, “I saw it, sir.” 

“Well, then, will you tell me what in the name of Old 
Point Comfort and Fort Belvoir they are doing to this 
Army of ours? I see no point in making us learn a new 
map language at this late date. The old one was plenty 
good enough, probably better than this mess of silly 
pictures.” 

“Maybe I can explain what’s behind it, Colonel. I was 
talking to an officer from Field Forces some months ago. 
He was working on it. Here’s what he told me...” 


Dorine the last war liaison between American and 
British Commonwealth troops was common and combined 
staffs of the two countries worked out detailed plans for 
coming operations. Despite willing cooperation they were 
constantly frustrated by the difference in the military 
signs and symbols of the two countries. It was hard to 
learn the other army’s military language. Here are a few 
of the commoner symbols. They reveal how different the 
two systems were. No wonder officers were mystified when 
they looked at one another’s overlays. 


COMMONWEALTH 


Armored Division 


Infantry Division 





Infantry Regiment 


Engineer Regiment 





At the war’s end the many new types of units, weapons, 
and equipment made it necessary for both armies to con- 
sider a radical revision of their symbols. So it was entirely 
logical to see if a standardization could be worked out. 
To accomplish this end certain major concessions had to 
be made by each nation. 

TOLL Lr Aue ROLL TULLE 


Musca etna Mme mt 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL ALVIN B. AUERBACH, Corps of Engi- 
neers, is on duty at Headquarters, Army Field Forces, 
at Fort Monroe, Virginia. 
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One basic agreement was that the simpler U. S. system 
would be used for the designation of units and the mark- 
ing of unit boundaries. However the British Common- 
wealth wanted maximum use of pictographs for desig- 
nating arms and services, since the names were not entirely 
identical in both armies. Moreover, pictographs would 
be more suitable if and when armies of other nations 
which do not speak English joined in the common effort. 
An exception was made for the military police. The 
familiar brassard is understood around the world. 

In selecting a symbol, it was necessary to choose one 
which had universal meaning, acceptable to the branch 
concerned and not too difficult to draw, particularly with 
a grease pencil. Thus the traditional British symbol for 
engineers, a pick, was held unrepresentative of our me- 
chanically minded and multiple-function Corps of Engi- 
neers. Similarly, our first alternative proposal, a bulldozer, 
proved too difficult to draw. The compromise wasn’t 
firmly established when this was written, but may repre- 
sent the old “E” to an American; to our British friends 
it is a bridge. 

Since this article is an explanatory preview and not an 
official text, the symbols that follow are believed to be 
the ones that will be adopted. However, changes may 
appear in the final text. 


Antiaircraft artillery 


Field Artillery 
"A" for AAA 


Cannon ball 


Chemical 
Retorts 


Cavalry 
Slung bandolier 


Engineer 


Infantry 
Bridge 


Crossed straps 


Medical 


Veterina 
Red Cross “4 


"V" for Vet 


Military Police 


Navy 
Tho brassard 


Anchor 


Ordnance 


Quartermaster 
Bursting bomb 


Key to the supplies 


Signal 


Transportation 
Radio wave 


Wheel 


aie She 


AK HEAND 
& 


Weapons 


Jusr as the British abandoned their system of unit 
designations, so the United States adopted the advantages 
of the British Commonwealth system of weapons symbols. 
Their system was more flexible than ours and permitted 
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graphic depiction of the many types and sizes of weapons. 
This is important in marking aerial photographs because 
space is at a premium and notation undesirable. One of 
the major advantages of the new manual will be the fact 
that the tactical photo-interpreter can now use the same 
symbols in his studies of the battle area that the combat 
soldier uses daily on his situation maps. This eliminates 
the need for special symbols for photo-interpretation ex- 
cept for bomb damage assessment, or special strategic 
studies, neither of which concerns the combat soldier. 

The two basic weapons symbols around which all others 
are built are: 


Basic infantry weapon 
(Light automatic weapon) 


{The line at the base of the symbol is used only 
when the direction of fire must be indicated) 


Basic artillery weapon il 
Hl 


The caliber of the weapon is approximately indicated 
by using designations of light, medium, and heavy, and 
depicting these by horizontal bars across the middle of 
the weapons symbol. One bar indicates medium caliber, 
two heavy, and none for a light weapon. Rules for de- 
termining light, medium, and heavy weapons are given 
in the new manual. Application of these caliber mark- 
ings follow: 


Light 105mm gun | | if 105mm howitzer 


Medium 120mm gun HH HA 155mm howitzer 


Heavy 155mm gun HH HH 240mm howitzer 


To indicate the type of the weapon certain symbols 
shown below are added to the basic weapons symbol. 


A (beneath weapons symbol) Antitank 


(beneath weapons symbol) High trajectory 


(on apex of weapons symbol) Rocket projector 


o™ 
( ) 


— 


cS (surrounding weapons symbol) 


-— (through weapons symbol) 


(surrounding weapons symbol) Antiaircraft 


Self-propelled, tracked 


Emplaced 


[] (surrounding weapons symbol) 


In a casemate or pillbox 


**~*s.. [over weapons symbol) Dummy 


A few examples 
symbols are: 


of possible combinations of these 


3.5-inch rocket launcher 


> 120mm self-propelled gun 
medium AA gun, self- 
propelled, tracked 


[i] dummy pillbox and gun 


artillery rocket projector 


105mm gun in antitank 
role 
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New Symbols 


Tae sweeping changes in the techniques of modern 
warfare have eliminated many old symbols and created a 
need for many more. To minimize memorization, the prin- 
ciple of developing a basic symbol with augmenting 
auxiliary symbols was used as much as possible. All sym- 
bols were as close to pictographs as possible. Thus in the 
field of transportation, a series of basic symbols was de- 
vised for the means of locomotion, and a second series for 
denoting the type of body. 


TYPE OF TRACTION 
°° 


TYPE OF BODY 


[="prersonnel 


C___ armored 


[— Jecomotive 


By combining these symbols with other standard sym- 
bols, practically any type of vehicle or vehicular train can 
be designated. 


motorized 


tracked 
railroad CoO CO 
animal 


over-snow 


skid or sled CO 


8-car armored railway 
train 


woe Le Dengineer armored 


vehicle 
[SI ovr, Jett mounted 
telephone central 


Another type of combination can be found in the sec- 
tion on obstacles. Using the same basic symbol as was 
used to denote an antitank weapon, the basic obstacle 
symbol was derived, and others built up from it. 


personnel carrier, 
armored division 


movable obstacle A ~<D—<> antitank barrier 


<> antitank ditch 


ABA. o> covered antitank ditch 


fixed obstacle 


line of 12 fixed 
obstacles 


Teaching Methods 


Wren the new manual is officially released [early 
summer, probably—Editor] many of us will have to in- 
struct our men in the many changes that have been made. 
If you will stress the simplicity of the new system, you 
should win over the older soldier who is naturally reluc- 
tant to relearn a basic part of his profession. By develop- 
ing the many inter-relationships between the symbols, the 
rate of learning can be fairly rapid. The pictographic 
nature of the bulk of the symbols will greatly aid both 
the recruit and the old timer. Make it sound easy (for it 
is) and you will find your vocabulary of symbols is much 
larger that it was. 
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The Accuracy of the Eight-inch Howitzer 


Colonel Francis E. Morawetz 


Mocs has been said and written 
about the accuracy and long life of 
the 8-inch howitzer. The 997th (8-inch 
Howitzer) FA Battalion, one of the first 
to be activated and with her sister bat- 
talion the 195th, the first to land in 
Normandy, played an important part 
in the use of this fine weapon during 
eleven months of combat in France, 

Belgium and Germany. 

CoLonet Francis E. Morawetz, Artillery, 
commanded the 997th Field Artillery 
Battalion from its activation. It was 
one of the first two heavy howitzer bat- 
talions to be landed in Normandy. for 
action in the campaigns in Europe, 
1944-45. Colonel Morawetz is now an 
Army instructor with the Utah Nation- 
al Guard. 
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During the first ten days of July we 
were in position in rear of the 2d In- 
fantry Division in the Cerisy Forest. 
On 4 July, V Corps issued an order 
calling for an attack, in conjunction 
with XIX Corps on the right, to se- 
cure positions on the St. L6-Berigny 
Road in the 2d Division sector. The 
order called for strong artillery and 
air support with planned artillery 
fires and bombing missions detailed 
in annexes to the order. ‘The Corps 
Artillery annex stated that our battal- 
ion would engage in counter-battery 
fire and would thicken the fires of the 
2d Division between H minus twenty 
and H plus twenty. Our ammunition 
allocation for the mission was 100 
rounds per gun — 120 tons of iron. 


The principal objective of the 2d 
Division was Hill 192, about four 
miles west of the St. Lé6. Command- 
ing excellent observation of the 2d 
Division’s sector to the north the hill 
was covered with hedgerows, deep 
sunken roads and field fortifications. 
The German line consisted of clever- 
ly prepared foxholes in rear of the 
hedges and deep dugouts with heavy 
log-and-dirt roofs. 

On 10 July our Battalion received 
verbal instructions from Corps which 
indicated that we would be in direct 
support of the Division, at least until 
it had reached its first objective. In- 
structions were to call on the Divi- 
sion Artillery commander for assign- 
ment of mission and targets. Briga- 
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dier General George P. 
Division’s Artillery commander, had 


Hays, the 


personally pinpointed and_ circled 
twelve areas on an air photo and indi- 
cated points within each area that he 
wanted hit. These targets were for 
the preparation and would begin at 
H minus 20. General Hays said he 
wanted a rolling barrage in support 
of the attack beginning at H minus 
five. This was contrary to Field Ar- 
tillery School teachings and the ac- 
cepted mission of heavy corps artil- 
lery so both the direct support mis- 
sion and the rolling barrage surprised 
us. But we had great faith in the 
accuracy of our howitzers and were 
tickled to have a chance to put on a 
rolling barrage. 

During the two-week period of 
quiet we had been using our time in 
training and had surveyed and resur- 
veyed all twelve of our howitzers. 
With daily registrations, usually with 
different pieces, our data were nearly 
perfect. The S-3 and .the battalion 
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commander selected some ninety-two 
targets within the areas designated by 
General Hays and decided to dis- 
tribute the targets among the twelve 
pieces and fire them as separate con- 
centrations. Nearly all the targets 
were pinpoint or precision type, con- 
sisting of hedgerow corners, clumps 
of bushes, small buildings and points 
along the sunken roads. If the data 
were good each target could be hit by 
one howitzer. 

The entire battalion staff and fire 
direction center worked through the 
night of 10-11 July figuring and pre- 
paring data for each of the ninety- 
two targets, the rolling barrage and 
Corps’ targets. Hill 192 was in for a 
pasting and the German 3d Parachute 
Division for a rude and rough awaken- 
ing. All targets were numbered ac- 
cording to the distribution desired, 
the number of rounds for each con- 
centration was indicated. The data 
were then sent to the batteries. One 
battery officer would supervise each 
howitzer. Promptly at 0540 the fun 
started and the happiest men in the 
battalion were the section chiefs. The 
crescendo of the guns and the en- 
thusiastic messages received from our 
observers and those of the 2d Division 
were heartening indeed. The barrage 
rolled up the hill ahead of the ad- 
vancing infantry like a picture, per- 
fect to behold. 

Right in the middle of our elation 
came a new surprise. Bad weather 
had cancelled the air support and 
would we like to take over the bomb- 
ing mission along the St. L6-Berigny 
Road? With our previous data and 
the twelve-gun survey, the job was 
handled. Each section became a 
bombing squadron, dropping 200- 
pound bombs on cross roads, build- 
ings, orchards and woods along a 
three-mile stretch. The results were 
excellent. 

Hill 192 was taken with a minimum 
loss in casualties to the 2d Division 
and at a staggering loss to the enemy. 
A subsequent reconnaissance and in- 
spection of the entire target area re- 
vealed an unbelievable number of 
target hits and definitely convinced us 
that our howitzers were as good as we 
had said they were. We would never 
be surprised again and time permit- 
ting we would always survey in all 
twelve pieces. 

Unlike service practice and the 
usual test problems of peacetime 
training, combat usually gives heavy 
artillery units plenty of time to com- 
plete an accurate and careful survey 


of all pieces. The dividends in re- 
sults are worth the effort and time. 
Many times during combat and par- 
ticularly in the Battle of the Bulge, 
one or more of our batteries had all 
four howitzers laid on widely differ- 
ent compasses in order to cover more 
front. 


Tur day after our first shoot the 
accuracy and lack of dispersion in 
our howitzers nearly got us into 
trouble. We received orders to 
destroy a church tower which was 
used as an observation post by 
the Germans. Corps authorized 
twenty-five rounds for this mission 
which we felt was far more than we 
would need. Number two piece, Baker 
Battery, was chosen for this mission 
because the gun-target line would be 
axial to the length of the building. 
The first round actually hit the 
church roof. Subsequent rounds — 
all twenty-five of them — completely 
demolished the entire building except 
the tower which stood with only 
slight damage. Something was wrong; 
possibly one of our best observers had 
the buck fever. The next day the 2d 
Division again called for the destruc- 
tion of the tower and Corps again 
obliged with twenty-five additional 
rounds. Our reputation was at stake. 
This time we must get the target. An- 
other observer with chart data and 
instructions to fire small T was sent 
up to Hill 192. Again the first round 
from the same gun fell within twenty- 
five yards of the tower, the second 
round about twenty-five yards over 
and the observer was set. Then things 
began to happen. The next eight 
rounds were sensed over or short, 
doubtful or no hits. The battalion 
commander sitting nearby heard the 
observer pleading with Fire Direction 
to have the gunner lean on the tube. 
The answer flashed to mind, one mil 
change in deflection at eleven thou- 
sand yards moved the point of impact 
thirty-three feet right or left. The 
tower appeared to be about sixteen 
feet square and so our rounds were 
going by on either side of the tower 
with every shift the observer called 
for. Another piece in the same bat 
tery was immediately called in and 
when our second twenty-five rounds 
were gone, so was the tower. 

When the firing tables and techni- 
cal manuals say there is no appre- 
ciable deflection dispersion in the 8- 
inch howitzer, that’s just what they 
mean. 
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W: NEED a ten-ton, airborne, 
“heavy” tank—a Little David that 
can outrun, outgun, outarmor, out- 
number and outclass the ponderous 
Goliaths that oppose us. Such a tank 
can be designed and built if we make 
the effort and give it a high priority. 
Production could be large in eighteen 
months to two years and in two and 
one-half to three years we could have 
in the hands of troops more of these 
Little Davids than we could possibly 
produce of the larger, more expensive 
and less useful tanks which we are 
currently producing. 

Our present tanks are armored 
monstrosities, no longer needed in 
quantities. They were creatures of 
their environment, but the environ- 
ment has changed and we can now do 
without so many of them. 

They have to be big because the 
heavy, high-velocity guns they mount 
require heavy firing platforms, plus 
room inside for recoil, a large fighting 
compartment for crews, large storage 
space for shells, large and powerful 
engines for propulsion and large fuel 
tanks to feed the large engines. All 
of this largeness has to be encased in 
a large expanse of armor of great 
weight. These tanks are so ponderous 
and slow-moving that it is necessary 
to provide a revolving turret with 
360-degree traverse. This adds to the 
height of the tank and increases the 
weight of armor. 

This tank was created because high- 


velocity guns of large caliber were the 
only weapons that could accurately 
hit and destroy enemy tanks, and for- 
tifications of concrete and masonry. 
Weapons of lower velocity did not 
have the pin-point accuracy and could 
not adjust their fire rapidly enough 
to deal with the fleeting targets and 
self-propelled high-velocity guns en- 
countered on the battlefield. High- 
velocity projectiles had to be of large 


~caliber to penetrate hostile armor and 


fortifications. 

Those heavy tanks fulfilled their 
mission without serious disadvantage. 
But today we can and must find a 
more efficient way of doing the job. 

Speed, mobility, and maneuverabil- 
ity are the prime needs of modern 
armies. Small task forces, operating 
on a shoe-string far from their home 
bases can outmaneuver and defeat 
larger numerical forces if they have 
speed, mobility and maneuverability. 
Airborne and air-transported opera- 
tions will play a vital role in future 
wars. There is no room in the future 
for road-bound monsters that are 
voracious consumers of gasoline. 

The weight of numbers in both 
troops and matériel favor our poten- 
tial enemy. It has amassed a sufficient 
quantity of tanks of advanced design 
to equip vast armies plus large re- 
serves. The race to catch up might 
exhaust our resources. We must find 
and use every short cut. We can’t 
afford to squander the production of 





one industrial plant for one day or 
to expend a single ton of steel or 
other material which can be used 
more effectively elsewhere. 


Bop vision and bold action are 
required to meet the crisis that faces 
us. The solution lies in producing a 
Little David tank armed with guided 
missiles. Certain types of guided mis- 
siles, tested experimentally in World 
War II, can do the job. The most 
promising are beam - riding missiles. 
They must be fired from line-of-sight 
weapons since they are controlled 
visually or by radar beam. This 
means that a self-propelled armored 
carriage is needed — but it can be 
much lighter than our present tanks. 
When we eliminate weight and recoil 
of our present tank gun we eliminate 
the need for a heavy firing platform, 
the room required inside the tank for 
recoil, the gun crew to load shells into 
the gun, and the large fighting com- 
partment for the gun crew. 

Such a guided missile need not be 
aimed precisely at the target before 
being fired. Because the self-propelled 
mount from which it is fired can be 
light and quick - moving, the vehicle 
itself can be turned toward the target 
instead of rotating a gun turret. The 
missiles, instead of being launched 
from inside, can be mounted and fired 
from multiple launching racks at- 
tached to the sides or top of the tank. 









































All this will reduce the present-day 
40 or 50-ton Goliath to a pint-sized 
armored mount and a crew of two or 
three men. The size of the engine and 
fuel compartments can be reduced 
correspondingly. The armor required 
to encase crew, engine, fuel and inte- 
rior equipment will be a small frac- 
tion of the amount we now use for a 
conventional medium or heavy tank. 

The tank of tomorrow — we need 
it today — would weigh about ten or 
fifteen tons. It would provide armor 
protection roughly equivalent to that 
of the General Patton. 

In fact the chances are that the 
armor protection per pound of metal 
used would be substantially increased, 
since simplicity of construction, small 
-size, and low silhouette all contribute 
to greater efficiency in sloping the 
armor and in casting and fabricating 
techniques. 


Ou: type of beam-riding missile 
is the wire-controlled, visually-guided 
missile used experimentally by the 
Germans as an air-to-air missile. This 
rocket missile, fired from a plane, 
trailed a strand of fine wire from the 
plane. By means of this connection, 
the pilot of the launching plane could 
control direction of flight of the mis- 
sile up to a range of two to three 
thousand yards. A bright flare, burn- 
ing in the tail recess of the missile, 
enabled the pilot to watch its flight 





and direct it toward a hostile plane. 
It was originally designed to carry a 
proximity fuze. 

A similar missile could be launched 
from a tank and vishally guided into 
a hostile tank, pillbox or fortified 
building. A much slower degree of 
maneuverability would be needed to 
hit stationary and slow-moving 
ground targets. Since ground targets 
usually are not clearly seen and a 
direct hit is required, more exact guid- 
ance would be necessary. For this pur- 
pose the gunner inside the tank could 
use a periscope or a standard tele- 
scopic sight with a_ ball-and-socket 
mount. Through the telescope he could 
observe the target and keep it centered 
on the cross hairs of the sight. The 
missile, fired approximately in the 
direction of the target, would appear 
initially in the field of view of the 
telescope and would be kept there by 
the gunner. By keeping the tail flare 
of the missile accurately spotted on 
the intersection of the cross hairs in 
the sight, he would get a direct hit 
on the target. The missile should 
move at a relatively slow speed (600- 
800 feet per second) to allow the gun- 
ner time to accurately align the flare 
with cross hairs. Rocket propulsion 
should be staged or continuous to in- 
sure constant speed and aerodynamic 
stability throughout the entire tra- 
jectory. If necessary, two gunners 
could be used—one to center the 
cross hairs of the sight on the target 


and the other to keep the missile cen- 
tered on the cross hairs. 

The German air-to-air missile was 
six feet long and carried a 34-pound 
war head. The modified tank version 
could be much smaller and carry a 
war head only a fraction as large. 
Somewhat larger control surfaces 
might be required to support the mis- 
sile in level flight, since it would have 
to follow a flat trajectory. Actually, 
various sizes and types could be used 
for various targets, all fired with 
equal facility from the launching 
racks of the Little David. 

A radar - controlled, beam - riding 
missile, launched and controlled from 
the tank in a similar manner would 
be more accurate and dependable — 
and also more expensive. 

It should not be thought that Little 
David would replace all conventional 
tanks. Light tanks firing small guns 
would be needed for reconnaissance 
and for close-in fighting during the 
assault, but the guided - missile tank 
could and would replace medium and 
heavy tanks for performing direct-fire, 
heavy-gun missions at medium and 
long ranges up to 4,000 yards. It 
would end the domain of the plod- 
ding armored giants which our poten- 
tial enemy has stocked in scores of 
thousands. It would make an air- 
borne armored division possible and 
would give us the superior mobility 
we need to offset large numbers of 
enemy tanks. 
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Headquarters 


A headquarters consists of a head- 
quarters and a headquarters company. 
In some T/O&XEs, headquarters com- 
pany consists of a company head- 
quarters and a headquarters section. 
The company headquarters is not to 
be confused with the headquarters 
company which includes both the 
company headquarters and the head- 
quarters section. The headquarters 
section is not to be confused with the 
headquarters, the former being the 
part of the headquarters company 
which works in the headquarters. The 
headquarters is operated by officers of 
the headquarters and men of the 
headquarters section of the head- 
quarters company but not by company 
headquarters because it operates the 
headquarters company, specifically to 
provide for the administration and 
mess of headquarters company per- 
sonnel of both company headquarters 
and headquarters section as well as 
for the mess of the headquarters. The 
headquarters mess is not to be con- 
fused with the headquarters company 
mess, for although both are operated 
by the company headquarters the 
headquarters company mess is for men 
of the company headquarters and the 
men of the headquarters section who 
work in the headquarters, whereas 
the headquarters mess is only for the 
headquarters people who work in the 
headquarters. As a matter of fact the 
headquarters company mess, and the 
headquarters mess, and the company 
headquarters that operates the messes, 
as well as the whole damn headquar- 
ters, including headquarters and head- 
quarters company (company _head- 
quarters and headquarters section), 
is just one big, unholy, conglomerated 
mess. 


CapTaIn Avery E. Kos 


(Somehow this makes us feel that 
we ought to go back to the simpler 
days of General John Pope who an- 
nounced in orders that his headquar- 
ters were in the saddle—even if Lin- 
coln or somebody did say that Pope's 
headquarters were “Where his hind- 
quarters ought to be.—THE EDITORS.) 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand 
to receive as much as $15.00 for their 
contributions to this department. How- 
ever, the price for those “dashed off" 
with scant consideration for the rules of 
composition and rhetoric will be much 
less. Hold them to four or five hundred 
words and type them double-spaced. 











Get It Off Your Chest! 


Treating a man as an individual 
isn’t easy in an organization like the 
army which must inevitably rely on 
mass discipline. Such discipline sel- 
dom respects the problems of indi- 
viduals. But there is a fairly simple 
way to handle the individual prob- 
lems of many soldiers. I used the 
method successfully in two companies 
I commanded during World War II. 

I must admit that I was sort of 
forced into it by a regimental com- 
mander who at officers’ call one day 
directed all his company commanders 
to be in their orderly rooms at least 
one evening a week for two hours in 
order to see any soldier who might 
want to talk about his personal prob- 
lems. Being ordered to sit there irri- 
tated me. But I had to be there so 
why not use the time to best advan- 
tage? 

Before I got in the Army I had 
done a good deal of graduate work 
in personnel administration and had 
read about the famous experiments in 
production and morale at the Haw- 
thorne plant of General Electric. 
One of their most successful experi- 
ments led them to set up a special 
kind of counseling service. So I de- 
cided that I would experiment with 
a little variation of this practice. 

Before I tell you how it worked let 
me warn you that it won’t work unless 
you want it too and unless you are 
good enough at counseling that peo- 
ple will talk to you about their 
troubles. You must keep your mouth 
shut and listen. You must be able to 
keep from telling a man who comes 
to see you how he ought to run his 
life. And, above all, you must not 
be moralistic. Read a good book 
about counseling before you begin 
and you'll get the idea—after a few 
tries. 


Then call in your officers and your 
first sergeant—especially the first ser- 
geant because it will affect him more 
than anybody else. Explain your 
scheme and see what they think of 
it. 

You tell them that you are going 
to keep office hours one night a week 
for two hours each night, at a regular 
time announced in advance, varying 
as little as possible, so the men can 
count on it. During that time you 
want it to be possible for any en- 
listed man in the outfit to come to 
see you without going through any 
channels of any kind except maybe 
the charge of quarters. A man doesn’t 
have to tell what he wants to see you 
about beforehand. When you an- 
nounce the hours at which you'll be 
available, you must make it clear that 
you'll listen to anything a soldier has 
to say and that it will go no farther 
than you and that you will not take 
advantage of what he tells you. You 
must make clear that there are two 
things you are not interested in. You 
aren’t trying to promote a Gestapo 
and an informer ring, and you aren’t 
interested in questions about things 
for which there are established pro- 
cedures which somebody is trying to 
get around for no particular reason. 
You are very much interested in the 
personal plans of every man, his fam- 
ily troubles, training difficulties, per- 
sonal misunderstandings. But if he 
is just talking about life in general 
you'll listen. 

You'll probably find that your off- 
cers will be more skeptical than the 
first sergeant. But you must agree— 
and this is crucial—that you'll not” 
discipline your officers for any failure 
on their part that you learn from 
these conferences. You tell the officers 
that you will talk it over with them 
before taking any kind of action. 
When you promise this, they'll prob- 
ably agree that the idea may be worth 
a trial. 

You must talk with the rest of the 
noncoms or ask the first sergeant to 
sound them out. Certainly explain 
what you are trying to do and tell 
them that the privilege extends to 
them as well as to privates. 

All this may take a couple of weeks. 
But it must be done. Only then can 
you set a schedule, make your little 
speech at a company formation, take 
your place in your office and wait. 
The first night not a man may show 
up or maybe a couple of men will 
feel you out. But, if you’re the kind 
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of a man whose advice might occa- 
sionally be worth taking, they'll even- 
tually come in such number that it 
may look like you’re running a psy- 
chiatric clinic. It all depends on how 
good you are and how much you live 
up to what you said you'd do in the 
first place. 

When your men find that you will 
listen to them, that you won't just 
rear back and look prim and moral, 
that you are willing to help them, 
that you won't hold what they've 
said against them, that you don’t 
blab their secrets all over the regi- 
mental officers’ mess, that you won't 
do things that the inevitable finagler 
wants you to do, that you meet hones- 
ty with honesty—then you'll have an 
audience. 

And you're going to be surprised 
and maybe shocked. A whole under- 
world of frustration that you never 
realized existed will be opened to 
your view. 

I expect I’ve arranged for half a 
dozen divorces, taken care of as many 
cases of bigamy, helped any num- 
ber of men get a lawyer, got soldiers 
into new jobs, got them out of as- 
signments they hated and couldn't 
perform well, settled personal grudges, 
explained why all sorts of things were 
as they were, talked one soldier out 
of an announced intention to go 
AWOL, talked with any number of 
soldiers about fascism or communism 
and what the war was really about, 
answered gripes of all conceivable 
kinds, got Private Jones some special- 
ly made shoes, got an emergency fur- 
lough that took some special proces- 
sing and learned more about how the 
outfit really functioned than I'd ever 
even guessed. Occasionally a man 
came up with a sharp suggestion. 
There’s no reason why your sessions 
need all be problems that you have to 
solve. Encourage the men to bring 
in answers to your problems too. And 
more often than you think, they can, 
too. 

Eventually, you'll find your AWOL 
rate, disciplinary rate, and even your 
VD rate is down. And your training 
efficiency is up. 

If this idea doesn’t seem to work 
after you've tried it for a while, you 
can look for two causes of trouble: 
perhaps you didn’t develop the idea 
properly and prepare everybody for 
what you had in mind, or maybe no- 
body trusts you anyway. If just by 
chance it might be the latter, then 
you'd better take a good long breath 
and talk things over with yourself. 
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Maybe you too need a little counsel- 

ing. 

Mayor Paut P.. VAN RIPER 
QMC-USAR 


Who Decides When to Jump? 


“Who decides when to jump?” is a 
meaty morsel that tempts the argu- 
mentative palate of every Airborne 
soldier, be he a new recruit or a three- 
star general. Who decides when to 
jump translated into literal English 
means what person (jumpmaster, 
pilot, or crew chief) decides when the 
moment is propitious for the para- 
troopers to leave the plane so that 
they will arrive safely on the ground 
in approximately the desired area. 

Three things must be considered 
in placement jumping: the height of 
the plane from the ground; the speed 
of the plane with relation to the 
ground; and the direction and veloci- 
ty of the prevailing wind. Without 
getting into the technicalities of me- 
teordynamics or considering the ro- 
tational effect of the earth the prob- 
lem is a relatively simple one and 
consists of having someone in the 
airplane who understands the three 
factors and is qualified to judge when 
it is best for the jumpers to leave the 
plane. The problem is simple but 
the question of who gives the com- 
mand is more complex than a blue- 
print of the Pentagon. 

When the late General Bill Lee 
started the Airborne School at Fort 
Benning, in the days of the “Air 
Corps,” the ground commander exer- 
cised enough control over his attached 
air unit so that he could make the 
decision that the senior jumpmaster 
in each plane would give the com- 
mand for the men to jump. In Africa 
and Italy, and later in Normandy 
and Holland, this method was uni- 
versally used and, considering the 
handicaps encountered in weather, 
flak, and enemy fighter opposition, 
it was eminently successful. As far as 
the Airborne was concerned the war 
in Europe ended with the Rhine op- 
eration and with it ended any basic 
changes in doctrine, techniques, or 
policy. 

For the Air Corps, however, the 
end of the war was the beginning. 
In 1947, the new independent Air 
Force, flexing its muscles, stated that 
since the pilot was the person re- 
sponsible for the delivery of the 
jumpers he would henceforth be the 
sole person who would press the 
green light and give the jumpmaster 
the command to go. And the Army, 


anxious not to be accused of pre- 
judicing the rights of its new sister 
service, concurred and made the prac- 
tice Standing Operating Procedure. 

So much for history. Now let us 
look at both sides of the question. Up 
steps the first debater, Sergeant Jimmy 
Jones, Battery A, 111th Airborne 
Field Artillery Battalion. 

“I have been jumping for six years 
and am one of the jumpmasters in 
my battalion. I went to jumpmaster 
school where I learned how to lead a 
stick out of a plane and how to com- 
pute drift and wind so as to land 
where I want to land. I don’t like 
to have the pilot give me the order 
when I should jump my men because 
the pilots, are mostly young and in- 
experienced and do not have a close 
personal interest in having my men 
land where I want them to land and, 
in many -€ases, cannot see where we 
are going to land. All that the pilot 
should be responsible for is getting 
us where we want to go and then 
getting the plane in the correct posi- 
tion for jumping. Since my men will 
either land safely or get hurt accord- 
ing to the decision of when to jump, 
I should be the person who makes the 
decision. My men look to me as a 
leader to guide them safely and by 
delegating this responsibility to the 
pilot you reduce the confidence of my 
men in my ability.” 

An interesting opinion and one 
that contains a lot of merit. However, 
let us look at the Air Force side of 
the problem. Up steps our troop 
carrier pilot, Lieutenant Jack Wilson, 
200th Troop Carrier Squadron. 

“I have been flying a troop carrier 
plane for three years and am a rated 
pilot, a graduate of flying school. My 
primary mission, as a troop carrier 
pilot, is the delivery of personnel and 
supplies either by dropping operations 
or by ground delivery. I believe that 
I should be the one responsible for 
giving the jumpers the command 
when to go, since I occupy a position 
in my plane comparable to that of 
the captain of a ship. I am re- 
sponsible for their safety while the 
plane is in flight and in case of an 
emergency I, alone, am competent to 
tell them when to jump. I have had 
three years of salvoing bombs onto a 
pin-point target and therefore can 
easily land a jumper or a stick of 
jumpers onto a thousand-yard field.” 

Also an interesting statement. Let’s 
analyze them. \ 

Interest in safe landing. The jump- 
master is certainly personally interes- 
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ted in a safe landing for he is the one 
who is jumping and self preservation 
is a basic law of life. The pilot’s in- 
terest is, to a certain extent, academic 
and amounts to a feeling of knowing 
a job is well done if the jumpers land 
safely. His interest is in the compas- 
sionate feeling he has for his fellow 
man but it is not nearly as vitally 
personal as the jumpmaster’s. 

Training and experience. The 
jumpmaster is a graduate of a tech- 
nical school specifically designed to 
train men in the proper performance 
of jumpmaster duties. He is a special- 
ist in his field. He is usually a veteran 
of at least twenty-five jumps. The 
pilot is usually a lieutenant of more 
than average intelligence but without 
much experience in air-dropping op- 
erations. Not inexperienced through 
any fault of his own but because the 
Air Force assign planes to airborne 
units for a short time in the same 
manner that a motor pool assigns a 
jeep for a specific mission and as and 
when available. 

Leadership and morale. The jump- 
master is responsible for all phases of 
his men’s activities from the time the 
unit reports in the marshalling area 
to draw parachutes until he has assem- 
bled his stick on the ground and led 
them to a tactical rendezvous. The 
pilot is responsible for flying the air- 
plane over a previously designated 
route to the drop zone, placing the 
airplane in the correct attitude at the 
correct speed, and for giving the 
command go. Actually the troops, 
except the jumpmaster, rarely see the 
pilot. Their leader, both before and 
after the drop, is the jumpmaster. 

You have undoubtedly concluded 
that I sympathize with the jumpmas- 
ter. I do because I have twice put 
elements of my stick in the woods and 
know from experience how shame- 
faced the jumpmaster feels because of 
a pilot’s error. The jumpmaster who 
fails to get his stick “rolled up” on 
the ground loses the confidence of his 
men and impairs his efficiency as a 
leader. 

Senior Air Force officers agree that 
the present system is inadequate and 
suggest that a similar to a 
bombsight, should be used. However, 
there is no such gadget yet and, with 
the press of Air Force interest in other 
more immediate necessities, it is un- 
likely that such a device will be de- 
veloped in the near future. 

Need I say more? 

Lr. Cot. Stewart L. McCKENNY 
Artillery 


device, 


orld Perimeters 


Colonel Conrad H. Lanza 


NATO 


Torxey and Greece have applied 
for membership in the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization. Each was 
already a recognized associate mem- 
ber (without vote or seats in the 
Council). The United States is will- 
ing to admit them and Great Britain 
and France have had a treaty with 
Turkey since 1939 which provides for 
common action should Turkey be at- 
tacked. However, new members can 
be admitted only upon a unanimous 
vote and some members hesitate to 
vote for Turkey and Greece. They 
fear that such an extension of Pact 
nations would not aid the cause of 


“peac e. 


The U.S. is pushing its effort to 
shut off essential supplies to Comru- 
nist dominated countries. Sweden 
hasn’t liked our suggestion that the 
Swedes close down their export of 
war supplies to Russia. Swedish sym- 
pathy has been with the West, but 
Russia is such a close and dangerous 
neighbor that Sweden wants to be 
neutral; a difficult posture these days. 

To strengthen their relations with 
West Germany, the Allies on 6 March 
authorized the reestablishment of a 
German foreign service and granted 
more local rule. In return, West Ger- 
many agreed that it would recognize 
its pre-war external debts, cooperate 
with the North Atlantic Allies in an 
equitable division of resources look- 
ing to the defense of West Europe, 
and sign the Schuman Plan for inte- 
gration of the steel and coal indus- 
tries of Germany, France, Italy and 
Benelux states. 

General Eisenhower's Atlantic Ar- 


- my is rounding into form. Deputy 


C-in-C is Field Marshal Viscount 
Montgomery, British Army; CG of 
ground troops is General Alphonse 
Juin, French Army; Air Chief Mar- 
shal Sir Hugh Saunders, Royal Air 
Force, commands thé Air Force. Ap- 


pointment of a naval commander will 
come later. Reinforcements are ar- 
riving in West Germany. At least four 
U.S. divisions, two British and three 
French divisions should join during 
the current year. 

Russian submarines were reported 
off the northeast Atlantic seaboard on 
14 March—the first such report this 
year. The purpose of these subma- 
rines has not been ascertained. 


Soviet Union 


Russia did not expect American 
intervention in Korea. If the United 
States was surprised by the Commu- 
nist invasion of South Korea, the 
Kremlin surprise was greater when 
President Truman announced that the 
United States would aid the South 
Koreans. This action made it unlikely 
that the previously announced North 
Korean plan to clear all of Korea by 
August 1950, and hold an election not 
later than 15 September could be ac- 
complished. It was then that China’s 
intervention was arranged for. The 
exact date for this is unknown, but it 
was not later than the first week of 
July, for the Chinese movements for 
mobilization of new troops in Man- 
churia was reported during the sec- 
ond week in July. 

It was a still greater surprise for 
Russia when the Chinese revealed a 
lack of leadership and general inefh- 
ciency. Their inability to stop or de- 
lay the advance of the Eighth Army 
during the last couple of months was 
another surprise. Not being ready for 
war with the Western Powers, the 
Soviet Union resorted to diplomacy. 
On 25 February she renewed a pre- 
vious request for a conference of For- 
eign Ministers to discuss the disarm- 
ing of Germany. The Big Three— 
United States, Great Britain and 
France—agreed to such a conference, 
difference between the USSR and 
provided it discussed all points of 
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themselves. Against its desires, and to 
gain time, the Kremlin acquiesced in 
our stipulations. 

The conference of deputy foreign 
ministers which opened at Paris on 5 
March had the mission of deciding 
what problems a future meeting of 
the Foreign Ministers would discuss, 
and in what order they would be con- 
sidered. A talk marathon resulted. 
The Soviet Union wanted the Ger- 
man question to be put at the top of 
the agenda. The Western Powers do 
not want the conference limited to a 
single problem. A solution to all mat- 
ters endangering the peace of the 
world is their aim and Germany is 
only one item. 

As early as 13 March the Soviet 
press became pessimistic about the 
Paris conference. It said that the 
Western Powers, especially the United 
States, did not want peace but were 
seeking war and therefore constantly 
blocked the democratic principles of 
the peace-loving Soviet delegate. 

On the day the Paris Conference 
opened the United States officially in- 
formed the Kremlin that a peace 
treaty with Japan was being prepared. 
It added that the United States would 
“concede to no one the right to veto 
peace. The Soviet Government has 
persistently sought such a veto posi- 
tion, and that is what has already un- 
duly delayed the Japanese peace set- 
tlement.” This did not make the 
bosses of the Kremlin happier or in- 
cline them towards a settlement with 
the West. 

Probably the Kremlin is using the 
Paris conference to distract attention 
and gain time. The Soviet Union is 
not ready for war. She needs time 
during which she can arm faster than 
the West. If she can make the West 
complacent and slow down its effort, 
she gains much. But if West Ger- 
many and Japan are rearmed and join 
the North Atlantic Pact or act with it, 
the Soviet Union will be boxed in. 
Her efforts are now directed to induc- 
ing the West to slow down its military 
preparations during the period of 
lengthy negotiations, and particularly 
to permanently prevent a rearming of 
West Germany and Japan. 


Soviet Intentions. A strong propa- 
ganda effort is in progress to convince 
the Russian people and satellite states 
that they must prepare for war, which 
will be launched against them by the 
United States and its allies. The Com- 
munist Party line was explained at a 
“peace” conference in East Berlin on 
21 February. It expanded the views 
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expressed by Marshal Stalin in an in- 
terview published by Pravda on 16 
February. Main points were: 

(1) The United Nations has be- 
come the tool of the American “rul- 
ing classes” and needs reorganization. 

(2) The UN’s designation of China 
as an aggressor in Korea was shame- 
ful. Only aggressor was the United 
States which is by force seeking to pre- 
vent peace-loving Korea from estab- 
lishing a united government. 

(3) To avoid another World War 
the Foreign Ministers of the Big Four 
must provide for the permanent dis- 
arming of Germany, end the war in 
Korea, arrange for general disarma- 
ment on the basis that the Western 
Powers now have large military forces 
as well as the Soviet Union. Pre- 
sumably they should disarm propor- 
tionately. 


Military Notes. In identical notes 
to Great Britain and France on 25 
February the Soviet ,Union accused 
the United States of bribing West 
Europe with Marshall Plan aid and 
hand-outs. These generous programs 
were said to be devices designed to 
reduce all West European nations to 
the status of American satellites. The 
military forces of West Europe, so the 
propagandists said, had been com- 
bined into a single American force 
under General Eisenhower whose 
strength was alleged to number five 
million men which was twice all of 
the forces of Communism. 

To this charge the French G-2 esti- 
mated on 27 February that Russia 
had 170 divisions. More than twenty 
were in East Germany, two in Aus- 
tria, about twelve in the Balkans, and 
fifteen in reserve, of which ten were 
in the Carpatho-Ukraine. 

Allied G-2 reports from Berlin as 
of 28 February estimated Soviet forces 
in East Germany numbered twenty- 
eight divisions: eleven armored, four- 
teen motorized, one airborne, and two 
Guards (attack). 

Refugees from Hungary report a 
large Soviet OP at Mikolcz. This may 
be the Army CP identified about a 
year ago as at Budapest, and now 
judged too far forward. Mikolcz is 
near the boundary between Hungary 
and the Carpatho-Ukraine where the 
reserve appears to be posted. Roads 
and railroads from that area are be- 
ing enlarged and improved leading 
toward Yugoslavia, and on the oppo- 
site side of the Carpathian Mountains 
from Poland into East Germany. It 
can be presumed that the general re- 
serve can be sent rapidly to reinforce 


the Iron Curtain front in Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, or Hungary. 
Eight air groups with 860 combat 
planes are reported to be in support 
of this force. 

The refugees’ reports say only two 
Hungarian divisions are at home: one 
armored and one motorized. Both are 
on the Yugoslav border. Evacuation 
of this border is under way and pill- 
boxes, wire and other defensive works 
are being erected. This points to a 
possibility that Soviet forces, if the 
opportunity presents itself, may march 
north of Yugoslavia west into north 
Italy, or into south Germany, leaving 
only a containing force to prevent in- 
terference by a possible Yugoslav of- 
fensive thrust to the north or north- 
west. 

The Cominform was reconvened at 
Karlsbad, Czechoslovakia, with only 
the Soviet Union and its satellites rep- 
resented. Reason for omission of dele- 
gates from France, Italy and other 
outside states was that this conference 
was concerned solely with an interior 
problem—the suppression of the Prot- 
estant and Catholic Churches in East 
Europe. The persecutions of Chris- 
tians has been severe but has not suc- 
ceeded in alienating the people from 
their faith. They are a discontented 
population, which might turn against 
the Communist governments should 
war come. 


War Manufactures in East Ger- 
many. A U.S. report from Berlin on 
19 March listed East German firms 
manufacturing for the Russian mili- 
tary forces. The list said that the 
firms named were producing parts for 
artillery, tanks, planes and subma- 
rines. They do not assemble these 
weapons but furnish parts. This is 
general practice in the satellites. The 
Soviet Union will not allow them to 
manufacture complete weapons and 
matériel. 


Underground Movements. A ma- 
jor force is operating in the Caucasus 
area. The Fifth Army Group, under 
Marshal Tolbukhin, with CP at Tiflis, 
has had to take special measures to 
guard the oil fields. In case of war 
near Iran, this underground may be- 
come important. 


Iran 


Orn 7 March, the Prime Minister 
of Iran was assassinated by a religious 
tfanatic of the Tudeh, a minority; po- 
litical party, whose aim is to national- 
ize the oil industry of Iran without 
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compensation to owners. The oil in- 
dustry of Iran is of major military, 
political and economic importance. 

There is only one oil refinery in 
Iran, at Abadan. But it is the largest 
and most modern plant in the world. 
It now produces nearly a half million 
barrels a day, which is shipped by sea 
to south Asia and the Mediterranean. 
A pipe line to the Levant coast is 
planned. The capacity of this plant 
has been mostly developed since 
World War II, but at the end of the 
war it was producing 20,000 barrels 
of aviation gasoline per day for the 
Allied forces in India and Burma. 

Abadan is in a desert. Its develop- 
ment is due to the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, which has furnished the 
capital and the know-how to erect 
and manage this greatest of all refin- 
eries. The British Government owns 
fifty-three per cent of the company. 
The standard of living is much higher 
at Abadan than elsewhere in Iran. 

Most Iranians are illiterate, with 
depressed standards of health, nour- 
ishment, housing. They have seen the 
improved positions of their country- 
men at Abadan, and have the erro- 
neous idea that if Abadan could be 
seized by the state, the profits now 
going abroad would increase the 
standard of living throughout all of 
Iran. Communists have seized upon 
this to agitate for nationalization, 
and both houses of Parliament have 
passed a bill providing for this. 

Iran is an inefficient country. It is 
unlikely that it could manage the oil 
industry, or replace Great Britain in 
production and distribution of the 
Abadan oil. To the Western Powers, 
the loss of Abadan would mean that 
they would have to procure oil from 
more distant areas for the Mediterra- 
nean and South Asia trade, and more 
ships to move it over greater distances. 
Oil and shipping were major head- 
aches during World War II, and the 
development of new oil fields not only 
in Iran but in Arabia since World 
War II have been expressly used to 
relieve the Allies of this former bur- 
den. Practically all of the capital and 
necessary management have been 
American and British, the only two 
nations with the know-how and funds 
to carry out a gigantic oil develop- 
ment of the Middle East. If Iran gets 
away with the seizure of Abadan, 
there is no reason why the Arab states 
and Egypt should not do the same. 
Already agitation has started in Egypt 
for seizing the Suez Canal. 

This movement is part of the Asia- 
for-Asiatics idea. Iranians dislike all 
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foreigners, including Russians. They 
would like to follow the example of 
India and Indonesia in expelling for- 
eigners and foreign-owned plants, re- 
gardless of their own ability to carry 
on. In Iran the Anglo-Iranian char- 
ter will not expire until 1993. This 
means nothing to an Oriental. As pre- 
viously noted here, Oriental philoso- 
phies do not consider contracts or 
concessions binding except for very 
short periods; Oriental signatures are 
subject to mental reservations and are 
not to be trusted. Example: Egyptian 
agitation for sole control of the Su- 
dan, in spite of a 20-year treaty with 
England providing for joint control 
which still has several years to run. 

The solution of this crisis is of pri- 
mary importance. 


China 


Basep upon Chinese reports, the 
distribution of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Army is as follows: 


harsh and unusual laws; and execu- 
tions without trial for reactionary 
views are not uncommon. The Com- 
munist Government at Peiping fears 
more serious revolts. It is not too sure 
of its own troops. The possibility that 
Chiang Kai-shek might invade China 
using Formosa as a base constantly 
plagues them. The Chinese did not 
like the Kuomintang Government and 
in 1948 and 1949 refused to fight for 
it. They now find the Communists 
worse and they may go back to the 
Kuomintang. The Communist gov- 
ernment hesitates to commit its main 
forces in distant theaters of operation. 
They may abandon the Korean expe- 
dition. Reports of British diplomats 
returning from Peiping state that Ko- 
rea is not often mentioned by the 
Chinese officials. 


Tibet 


Tus inhospitable country with few 
inhabitants, few roads, high altitudes, 
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wo columns are invading Tibet. 
Part of this group is en route from 


Chungking area toward the coast. 
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Part is in Korea. 
Manchuria. Part probably in Korea. 





Reports that all of the 4th Army 
Group was sent to Korea seem incor- 


rect. Its commander has never been 
reported there, but he has been sev- 
eral times reported in the Canton 
area, where at least a considerable 
part of this Army Group remained. 

Most reports from Korea have rated 
Chinese divisions as 10,000 strong. 
This has been the paper strength for 
some Chinese divisions, but the com- 
bat strength is something else. Many 
Chinese have not had even a paper 
strength of 10,000. This has exag- 
gerated strengths of Chinese forces in 
Korea. 

Most Chinese forces are poorly led 
and inefficient. If they ever had su- 
perior strength in Korea they signally 
failed to use it properly. Chinese 
troops are not patriotic and desertions 
are common. Supply and replacement 
services are beyond the ability of most 
Chinese commanders. Usual method 
is by seizure which won’t work where 
supplies are lacking. 

In some provinces dissatisfaction 
with the Communists is so great 
that extensive bands of guerrillas are 
operating. Chinese people resent 


and appalling winters has bogged 
down both of two Chinese invading 
columns converging on Lhasa. Neither 
column has been able to advance for 
several months. Nevertheless Com- 
munist sympathizers within Lhasa 
have seized it. On 17 December, they 
raised the Red flag and that night had 
a display of fireworks, supposed to 
represent an attack by the enemy. The 
Tibet Government was so terrified 
that it took its boy ruler and fled. The 
ruler is a 16-year-old lad selected ac- 
cording to strange religious rites. The 
withdrawing government arrived at 
Yatung, just north of the India 
boundary, and there opened a tem- 
porary capital on 2 January. China 
has made overtures for peace. They 
want Chinese troops to be posted on 
the India border to ensure an Iron 
Curtain, and no interference. The 
ruler may return to Lhasa and gov- 
ern as before. Tibet is of value to 
the Communists for air base sites, of 
which there are many. From such 
bases air power could operate against 
Southeast China, Southeast Asia, In- 
dia and Iran. These sites appear to 
be the reason for the invasion. 
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INFANTRY 
Battle Know-How 


Major General John H. Church, 
the new Commandant of The Infan- 
try School, is only one of many Ko- 
rean veterans at Fort Benning. A 
number of officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers with Korean experi- 
ence have been assigned to the staff 
and faculty of The Infantry School. 

In addition the School is giving an 
orientation course to non-commis- 
sioned officers who are veterans of 
Korea. Here they are oriented in 
methods of imparting their experi- 
ence and know-how when assigned to 
training activities. Some 400 of them 
have or are taking the orientation 
course. 


Refresher Courses 

Reserve officers returned to active 
duty or who have not been with 
troops for several years are attending 
refresher courses at TIS. Three such 
courses are in operation for. field 
grade officers and seven for company 
grade officers. Each army area is 
given a quota for assignment of off- 
cers to these classes. 


Publications 

D/A AGO Form No. 82 has gone to 
the printer. It consists of three new 
score cards (for the M1 rifle, the auto- 
matic rifle, and the carbine) and is 
designed to replace the old score book. 

Change 2 to FM 23-32, Rocket 
Launchers, has been printed and dis- 
tributed. It covers the 3.5-inch rocket 
launcher. 

Change 2 to FM 23-65, Browning 
Machine Gyn, Caliber 50, HB, M2, 
has also been printed and distributed. 


Extension Courses 


Enrollment in extension courses 
continues to increase. The net gain in 
February was 484 students. The In- 
fantry School is the only school of the 
combat arms showing a definite in- 
crease in enrollments. This is believed 
attributable in part to the publicity 
given the extension program in the 
ORC Bulletin and other media. 

The Army General School fur- 
nishes TIS with the names of grad- 
uates of the 10- series of courses. These 
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men are encouraged by TIS to con- 
tinue their studies in the 20- series. 
Nearly 200 10- series graduates have 
enrolled in the 20- series. All are en- 
fisted men. 

TIS has found that 30-day reminder 
cards, sent to all students who do not 
mail in an extension course lesson 
during the preceding thirty days, is a 
most effective method of arousing 
new interest. 


Film Strips 


FS 31-6, Parachute Landing Falls, 
has been released to Signal Corps film 
libraries. 

These film setrips have been ap- 
proved by Army Field Forces and 
should be released soon: 

FS 7-158, 75mm Rifle 

FS 317, Parachute Harness Adjust- 

ment 

FS 31-8, Flight Safety 


New ‘Chute 

The Airborne Center at Fort Bragg 
is continuing tests on the new para- 
chute designed for airborne ‘troopers. 
The ‘chute has a canopy two feet 
larger than the one now in use and is 
shaped like a soup bowl with an ex- 
tended skirt around the edge to cut 
down oscillation. 

The new parachute will be so 
packed that much of the opening jolt 
will be eliminated. 


Quarterly 


The April Infantry School Quar- 
terly contains several articles of time- 
ly interest and importance. Here are 
the titles and description of several «' 
them: 


Platoon in a Night Attack. by 
Capt. Charles K. Blum. A narrative 
that can be easily adapted to use as a 
small unit problem. 


8imm Mortar Platoon. By Maj. 
Charles Thomas. Description of the 
organization, employment, and _ tech- 
nique of fire of this unit as now or- 
ganized. 

Naktong Defense. By Lt. Col. 
James W. Edwards. This describes 
the bloody defense of a widely extend- 
ed frynt from the ‘iewpoint of one 
battalion commandér. The author 
commanded the 2d Battalion of the 


23rd Infantry Regiment of the 2d 
Division. 

Regimental Officers’ School. By 
Colonel Strode Newman. The Com- 
manding Officer of the 511th Airborne 
Infantry passes out tips on how he 
organized and now operates his ofh- 
cers’ school. 


Movement by Air. By Maj. Knut 
H. Raudstein. Some short-cuts and 
SOPs for air movement to help the 
busy staff officer of a regular Infantry 
regiment. 


Communication on Extended 
Frontages. By Capt. R. E. Womer. 
The conflict of academic doctrine 
with practical application in a line 
organization is the basis for this 
thought-provoking essay. 


ARTILLERY 
Rocket Firing L-19 


For the first time since experimen- 
tation began several months ago, the 
Department of Air Training, TAS, 
unveiled its rocket-firing L-19 Army 
aircraft on 31 March 1951 in a dem- 
onstration at Fort Sill. Students of 
most of the officer courses at TAS 
were among those witnessing the 
show. 

The plane will give the Army a 
slow-flying “weapon,” capable of - lo- 
cating and destroying enemy tanks 
and troop concentrations which have 
infiltrated between, behind, and 
around friendly forces. When infil- 
trated troops are in close contact with 
our forces, the use of artillery fires 
sometimes is nullified because of the 
proximity of friendly elements. 

The rocket-firing L-19 is capable of 
picking out and destroying, without 
undue hazard to friendly troops, ene- 
my targets that are extremely close to 
our positions. 


“Heavy Drop” Demonstration 


Plans are nearly complete for a 
demonstration of the new “heavy- 
drop” technique which will be staged 
by a unit of the 11th Airborne Divi- 
sion at TAS during the first week of 
June. One battery of 105mm _ how- 
itzers will be dropped from C-119 air- 
craft. Prime movers, ammunition, 
and other battery equipment also will 
be dropped in huge double _para- 
chutes. 

The demonstration will be wit- 
nessed by all of the students at TAS 
and as many of the troop units sta- 
tioned at Fort Sill as is practicable. 
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Over 5,000 saw a similar demonstra- 
tion last year. 

This year’s show includes plans for 
units of the Air National Guard to 
demonstrate pre-drop “‘softening-up” 
of the objective area with tactical sor- 
ties, flying cover for the cargo aircraft, 
and close-support missions after the 
drop. 

In addition, a static display of para- 
chute maintenance, heavy drop equip- 
ment, pathfinder equipment and pro- 
cedure, and a combat-loaded C-119 
aircraft will precede the main event. 


Branch Colors 


Department of the Army has an- 
nounced the designs for guidons, cap 
braid, colors and standards of the 
now unified Artillery branch. As 
was announced earlier in COMBAT 
Forces JouRNAL, the branch insignia 
for Artillery is the old Field Artillery 
crossed cannons. 

Scarlet has been retained as the ar- 
tillery color having been common to 
both Field and Coast Artillery in the 
past. So the cap braid for artillery en- 
listed personnel will continue in that 
color. 

There has been no change either in 
the artillery guidon which will con- 
tinue to be the scarlet background 
with numerical and alphabetical des- 
ignations in yellow. Artillery colors 
will likewise have a scarlet back- 
ground and will be fringed in yellow. 
At the present time, no change is au- 
thorized in the present distinguishing 
flags for the various Artillery units. 

Old-type enlisted men’s branch in- 
signia will continue to be issued until 
present stocks are exhausted and units 
will keep their present guidons and 
colors until the need for new replace- 
ment arises. 

All Artillery officers are required to 
wear the new branch insignia imme- 
diately. 


Air Recon 

Approximately 200 embryo “gen- 
erals” of the Command and Gencral 
Staff College weer indoctrinated in the 
capabilities and limitations of Army 
aircraft, 18-20 April 1951, at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. The demon- 
stration was presented by the Depart- 
ment of Air Training, The Artillery 
School. 

Each student made an aerial recon- 
naissance of a portion of the Missouri 
River as a part of a scheduled river- 
crossing exercise. He had to decide 
on the disposition of various elements 
of “his division.” Condition of banks 
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was studied, and routes to and from 
the river were selected. 

These reconanissance missions were 
flown by student pilots of TAS as a 
sort of graduating exercise. The cross- 
country flight from Fort Sill to Fort 
Leavenworth comprised another part 
of the pilots’ tests. Fifty L-19 planes 
participated in the exercise. 

Included in the three-day exhibition 
was an aerial demonstration of rocket 
firing, wire laying, re-supply drops, 
fire marking, evasive maneuvers, and 
a variety of maximum performance 
take-off and landing feats. Several ca- 
pabilities also were demonstrated with 
the helicopter. 


Freeman Lectures 


Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman, lec- 
turer, newspaperman, and Pulitzer 
prize-winning author of R. E. Lee, 
lectured to the students and faculty 
of TAS recently on leadership. He 
was on a tour which included Fort 
Bliss and Fort Leavenworth. 


New Trucks 


The Department of Motors, TAS, 
has received the new series of trucks 


~and have incorporated them into the 


instruction of motor specialists. The 
4-ton M38, the 214 M34, and the 
34-ton M37 all have the 24-volt igni- 
tion systems. They are constructed so 
that the entire vehicle is “weather- 
proofed.” 


AAA Course to Bliss 


The last class of AAA battery me- 
chanics to be schooled at TAS, Fort 
Sill, graduated early in April. Future 
courses for AAA Weapons Mainte- 
nance will be conducted at Fort Bliss, 
Texas. Included in the transfer from 
Fort Sill to Fort Bliss was the AAA 
Weapons Maintenance _ instructors’ 
section which was comprised of 9 off- 
cers and about 20 enlisted men. Heavy 
AAA weapons were shipped to Bliss 
early in March, thereby clearing one 
large building which will be utilized 
by the heavy field artillery mainte- 
nance sections. 


Air Dept Booming 


As an indication of the rapid 
growth of the Department of Air 
Training, TAS, there were 85 instruc- 
tors in March 1951 who were quali- 
fied to teach pilots of fixed-wing air- 
craft, and 45 who were qualified to 
instruct helicopter pilots. Approxi- 
mately five months ago there were 
only 16 and 4, respectively. 


New Air Courses 


Four additional courses in Army 
Helicopter Aviation Tactics recently 
were added to the curriculum of the 
Department of Air Training, TAS. 
Each of the following classes has a 
capacity for 11 pilots, and is of 4 
weeks’ duration. 

Class No. 12 begins 11 May and 
ends 9 June; No. 13 starts 26 May 
and closes 23 June; No. 14 runs from 
9 June to 7 July; and No. 15 is from 
the period 25 June to 23 July. 


Pilot Recruiting 

The Department of Air Training, 
TAS, went on the air as well as into 
the air recently when the details of 
its aerial demonstration were record- 
ed by a radio company. The purpose 
is to keep the public informed as to 
the capabilities and limitations of Ar- 
my aircraft, and to encourage pros- 
pective soldiers of the future to 
become Army pilots. 


School Troops 


The 4050th ASU at Fort Sill was 
reorganized recently; all elements that 
pertain to TAS were placed in the 
4051st ASU and designated The Artil- 
lery School Command. The 4050th 
now includes Headquarters, The Ar- 
tillery Center; Headquarters Battery, 
TAC; and all of the assigned units 
and organizations on the post except 
T/OKE units. T/O&XE units are at- 
tached to TAC, however. 

The newly organized TAS Com- 
mand includes: 

Hg and Hg Brry, TAS 

Service Btry, TAS 

Hg and Hq Bury, Faculty Bn, TAS 

Officers’ Btry, Faculty Bn 
Enlisted Btry, Faculty Bn 
Hq and Hq Btry, Enlisted Students’ 
Bn 
Ist Enl Stu Btry 
2d Enl Stu Btry 

Ist Officer Students’ Btry 

2d Officer Students’ Btry 

Air Training Battery ° 

Hq and Hq Brry, Officer Candidate 

School 


Extension Courses 


Field Fortifications. Subcourse 
40-6, Hasty Field Fortifications and 
Obstacles, is now available through 
the Extension Courses Department, 
TAS. Prepared at the Infantry School 
as a common subcourse, it includes in- 
struction in the use of mines, booby 
traps, and explosives, as well as the 
integration of defensive works. The 
course is designed to teach the stu- 
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dent the principles governing the use 
of field fortifications and the location, 
construction, camouflage and _ protec- 
tion of obstacles. 


Corps Arty. The last subcourse of 
the 50- series was service tested at TAS 
recently ‘when 50-5FA, Artillery with 
the Corps in Defensive Action, was 
examined for validity. The course is 
expected to be available to students 
early next fall. 

Arty Communications. New radio- 
telephone procedures are presented in 
the recently revised Subcourse 20-7, 
Basic Artillery Communication. It 
includes the latest changes in proce- 
dures and equipment. 


AAA Target Practice. Subcourse 
40-24AAA, AAA Target Practice, 
has been approved by Army Field 
Forces and is expected to be printed 
this month. (Eprror’s Norte: It is ex- 
pected to be available for issue in 
May.) It presents the conduct, record- 
ing, and scoring of AAA target prac- 
tice. 

Air Movement. A new extension 
course, entitled Air Movement, is 
being prepared at TAS by the De- 
partment of Airborne and Special 
Operations and the Extension Courses 
Department. A special text on the 
subject also is in preparation. The 
student officer taking the course will 
find himself in the situation of an 
officer of a unit which is to move by 
air under combat conditions. Thus, 
he will follow the problem from the 
planning stages through the culmina- 
tion of the move. Completion of the 
subcourse should give a student a 
working knowledge of the methods of 
computing aircraft loads, loading and 
lashing of aircraft loads, and the plan- 
ning and execution of an air-trans- 
ported move of troops and equipment. 


SIGNAL CORPS 
Maintenance Teams 


To keep communications equip- 
ment in top operating condition, the 
Signal Corps has formed “Mainte- 
nance Advisory” teams composed of 
skilled electronics technicians at all 
Signal Corps depots. 

The mission of the teams is to teach 
communications people how to solve 
their maintenance problems. Modern 
communications equipment is intri- 
cate and the specialized knowledge 
required to operate and maintain it 
can be taught only by specialists. 
That's the big job of the maintenance 
teams. 
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Walkie-Talkie 


The new Walkie-Talkie (AN/PRX- 
10) is coming off assembly lines in 
quantity and will eventually replace 
the heavier World War II SCR-300. 

The new radio weighs 20 pounds as 
compared to the 43 pounds of the 
older one. It is 16 inches high, nine 
inches wide, and three inches deep. It 
has a range of between three and five 
miles compared to the three-mile limit 
of the SCR-300. Also it has 170 chan- 
nels—far more than the older model. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Reproduction Van Heater 


Lithographic production of maps 
requires careful control of tempera- 
ture and humidity—a difficult prob- 
lem in regions of extreme tempera- 
ture, such as the Arctic. 

To produce lithographed maps in 
the Arctic in the mpbile vans of the 
Corps of Engineers would require a 
special heating installation. The job 
of developing one was turned over to 
the Engineer Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratories at Fort Belvoir. It 
concluded that a_ gasoline-burning 
heater would fill the requirements and 
contracted with the Anemostat Cor- 
poration of America to test and modi- 
fy commercial heaters for the work. 

A complete heating, cooling and 
ventilating system mounted in an 
aluminum shell over the cab of the 
van was developed. 

The heater burns ordinary gasoline 
which is supplied from the truck 
tank. The combustion chamber pro- 
duces a stable whirling flame and sus- 
tains combustion under the most ad- 
verse conditions because it is whirled 
around itself so many times. It pro- 
duces a maximum of 200,000 Bru per 
hour, which is 50 per cent more than 
is required. 

At temperatures as low as minus 70 
the heater can bring the temperature 
of the interior of the van up to 65 
degrees above zero within an hour. 

The air-cooling components of the 
device include a compressor motor. 
The same blower is used. Diffusion 
of cool or hot air is by a system of air 
ducts and diffusers mounted on the 
ceiling and along the lower front 
panel of the van. Both the heating 
and cooling systems are thermostati- 
cally controlled. 


MILITARY: POLICE 


Washington Seminar 
The advanced class of The Provost 


Marshal General's School at Camp 
Gordon, Ga., went to Washington in 
April for a four-day seminar which 
included an orientation on the organ- 
ization and functions of the Office of 
The Provost Marshal General and a 
tour of the divisions and branches of 
the Office. The 40 members of the 
class and six staff and faculty members 
of the school also held sessions at the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
the headquarters of the Metropolitan 
Police of the District of Columbia. 


AIR FORCE 


Troop Carrier AF 

The 18th Air Force (Troop Car- 
rier) has been activated with head- 
quarters at Greenville AFB, S. C. It 
will command and control all troop- 
carrier units in the continental U. S. 


It will be under the command of the | 


Tactical Air Command. 


Troop carrier units work closely — 


with Army airborne units and the 
new command can be helpful in as- 
signing troop carrier units to Army 
units. In the past Army airborne units 
have at times complained that they 
were unable to pursue essential train- 
ing because troop-carrier aircraft were 
not available when and where needed 
and in enough strength. 


More C-119’s 
The Fairchild Aircraft 


announced that it had received or- 
ders for a “substantial” 


Division — 


number of © 


flying boxcars and that production ~ 


will be stepped up. The Navy will 
receive some of them and the Air 
Force the rest. 

The C-119 also passed the Arctic 
suitability tests designed and con- 
ducted by the Air Force from Ladd 
AFB, Alaska. Among the tests was the 
transportation of 42 fully-equipped 
paratroopers, resupply operations in- 
cluding the dropping of 18 500-pound 
bundles by use of the monorail in 
seven seconds, and aerial evacuation 
of sick and wounded soldiers. 

The tests were conducted in tem- 
peratures ranging from plus 30 de- 
grees to minus 58 degrees. 


MARINE CORPS 
New Combat Team 


The Marine Corps which expects to 
get Congressional approval for in- 
creasing its strength materially be- 
yond the two Fleet Marine Force 
combat divisions it now has, is plan- 
ning to add a regimental combat team 
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while waiting for the new authoriza- 
tions. 

It is reported that Brig. Gen. Lewis 
B. Puller will command the new com- 
bat team. General Puller went to 
Korea as a colonel in command of the 
Ist Marine Regiment. He has since 
been promoted to brigadier general 
and assistant commander to the Ist 
Marine Division. 


PRODUCTION 
Big Spender 


In the first eight months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year (July through Febru- 
ary), the Department of Defense ob- 
ligated $19.7 billion for equipment, 
supplies, military construction and 
expansion of production facilities. 

The sum was broken down in these 
categories: 

Aircraft, ships, tanks, weapons, am- 
munition and other “hard” equip- 
ment—$16.3 billion. 

Clothing, subsistence, 
products—$2.2 billion. 

Military construction and facilities 
—$1.2 billion. 

Of the $19.7 billion, the Army has 
spent about $8 billion, the Navy $4 
billion and the Air Force $7.7 billion. 

The Mutual Defense Assistance 


petroleum 


Program got about $2 billion of the © 


$19.7 billion. 


Ammunition Boosters 

The Army has ordered a quantity 
of ammunition boosters to be used in 
caliber .50 machine guns mounted on 
vehicles, principally, it is presumed, 
the quad .50 antiaircraft gun. The 
device which has been used heretofore 
only on aircraft is designed to feed the 
ammunition to the machine guns at a 
fast, even rate, eliminating “drag” of 
the ammunition belt. The booster is 
powered by a small high-speed elec- 
trical motor. 


Construction Projects 

A long list of construction projects 
in 24 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, Hawaii and Alaska was an- 
nounced by the Chief of Engineers. 
Those that may be of pertinent in- 
terest to the combat forces follow: 

Fort Belvoir, Va.—technical facili- 
ty buildings; $4,945,700. 

Fort Benning, Ga.—tank repair 
shop, gasoline station, central heating 
plant, buildings, and magazine for 
ammunition storage; $210,000. 

Fort Riley, Kan. — underground 
magazines; $44,000. 

Fort Campbell, 
$3,600,000. 
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Ky. — barracks; 


Fort Lewis, Wash.—relocate build- 
ing, training center facilities; $7,697,- 
000. 

Fort Monroe, Va.— water main; 
$416,500. 

Fort Hood, Tex.—bridge, improve- 
ments to water system, barracks, and 
motor facilities; $4,318,000. 

Fort Monmouth, N. J.— barracks, 
schools; $7,000,000. 

Fort Bliss, Tex.—buildings and fir- 
ing facilities; $4,865,725. 


Steel Cartridges 

Because the Ordnance Corps has 
been able to develop a steel cartridge 
case that is equal to the brass case, 
the Army is going to manufacture 
steel cartridge cases for small arms 
and artillery ammunition. 

During World War Il Ordnance 





1951 Register 


The 1951 edition of the Official 
Army Register is being prepared 
and errors or omissions that appear 
in it should be sent to The Adju- 
tant General, Washington 25, D. C. 
Attention: AGIP-OS-I. 

Changes in the new edition in- 
clude: 

(1) The date of rank and date of 
acceptance of original appointment 
in the Regular Army will be shown 
in biographical sketches on Regu- 
lar Army officers on the active list 
and, if applicable, the date of rank 
and/or date of acceptance of origi- 
nal appointment for commissioned 
service other than Regular Army 
will be shown. 

(2) The date of rank in the high- 
est grade held will be shown in- 
stead of the date of promotion or- 
ders, or effective date of promotion. 

(3) Promotion list numbers will 
be shown in biographical sketches 
on Regular Army officers on the ac- 
tive list. , 

(4) The alphabetical Army pro- 
motion list will be eliminated. 

(5) Biographical sketches on Reg- 
ular Army warrant officers will in- 
dicate pay grades and adjusted 
dates of rank. 

(6) Each biographical sketch on 
Regular Army Retired officers will 
be reduced to one line. 

(7) The names of all officers re- 
tired or drawing retirement pay, 
except Regular Army officers and 
those on the Honorary Retired List, 
will be combined into a section 
designated as “AUS and Other Re- 
tired Lists.” The Officers’ Honor- 
ary Retired List will continue to 
be published as a separate volume 
of the Register. 











manufactured some steel cases but 
they tended to enlarge and split at 
the time of fire. This prevented the 
normal escape of gas from the firing 
chamber and made the extraction of 
cases quite difficult. Ordnance licked 
that problem and the manufacture of 
steel cases will save copper and zinc, 
both materials of considerable 
scarcity. 


Temporary Promotions 


Circular 22, 28 March was another 
attempt to equalize the temporary 
promotion situation which has caused 
heartburnings in the ranks of both 
the Regular and the civilian compo- 
nent officers. The solution this time 
is to promote without reference to 
component to the grades of captain 
to colonel, inclusive. 

The zone of consideration will be 
established in order of date of rank, 
in grade in which serving on active 
duty, and for those not serving in tem- 
porary rank, by date of rank in per- 
manent grade. Not to exceed five per 
cent of the vacancies may be made 
from officers not in the scheduled 
zones of consideration. 

Civilian component officers must 
have completed six months of active 
duty on their current tour, and have 
dates of rank which will place them 
in the scheduled zone of considera- 
tion, to be eligible for consideration. 

A Reserve officer, who was separated 
as a captain in February, 1946, for ex- 
ample, because he preferred his sepa- 
ration allowance to separation promo- 
tion, and who has had no active duty 
other than his current tour which 
started seven months ago, will prob- 
ably wait a long while before he is 
eligible for consideration under Cir- 
cular 22. 

Another officer, separated at the 
same time but who accepted his pro- 
motion to major, and who came to 
active duty asa major under approved 
policies, will still be way ahead of the 
captain, and will be eligible for con- 
sideration for promotion to lieuten- 
ant colonel only slightly later than the 
captain will be eligible for considera- 
tion for promotion to major. Date of 
rank in the civilian components de- 
pends entirely on active duty. 

Circular 22, in the main, will mere- 
ly change the source of the “we wuz 
robbed” complaints. There seems to 
be no really equitable solution to the 
problem caused by separation promo- 
tions, or to the difference between 
professional and civilian component 
officers. 
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Honest Report—That Could Be 
Better 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
BIOLOGICAL WARFARE: The Off- 
cial U. §. Government Booklet. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 
1951. 32 Pages; 10 cents. 

After the long BW hush-hush, it makes 
good sense for the Government to give us 
some honest dope. This pamphlet con- 
tains what 150 million Americans ought 
to know about it—including everybody 
in the Army, Navy and Air Force and 
their families. 

It says we or our crops or our animals 
can be attacked either by enemy forces 
or undercover people—but that we have 
defenses, some already set up. 

It names—in quite unnecessary detail 
—living agents, toxins, and “growth regu- 
lators” as weapons. It says that our pres- 
ent ways of controlling diseases give us a 
lot of protection from possible BW at- 
tacks. It mentions aerosols, anthrax, 
glanders, fowl pest, Newcastle disease, 
botulinus toxin and so on—things a bit 
too special for the average citizen to be 
worried about by name. 

It has clear, simple rules for safety. 

It’s something every American ought to 
read and remember. 

Now I want to criticize it further as a 
piece of Government writing meant to 
inform all citizens of vital, life-saving 
facts. 

As such, it isn’t good enough. It’s well 
above average—but still not good enough. 

It has some words in it that even a high 
school graduate might be puzzled at. The 
writing isn’t direct and personal enough. 
Too much of it tells people what they 
“could” or “should” do, instead of say- 
ing “do it, if you don’t want to be death- 
ly sick or dead.” 

It is entirely possible for such extreme- 
ly important Government stuff of this 
kind to be made simple and direct and 
personal. The Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration has faced up to its tremen- 
dous job of telling the nation what to do 
in case of atomic, biological or chemical 
attack. (I'm assuming there will be an- 
other of these pamphlets on chemicals.) 
Its people in charge of publication de- 
serve much credit for such pamphlets as 
this. But they can do better. 

Here are some suggestions on the ac- 
tual language: 

“Even with no help from man, germs 
have entered every major military cam- 
paign.” 

Better: Even without any help from 
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men, germs have attacked the armies in 
every big war. 

“During the Boer War, typhoid fever 
laid low more people than did bullets.” 

Better: In the Boer War, typhoid fever 
killed more men than bullets did. 

“In the early days of World War II, 
malaria attacked our own American 
forces in the South Pacific.” 

Better: In the last war, malaria hit our 
own forces hard—in the jungles of the 
Pacific Islands, in Africa, in Italy—nearly 
everywhere we fought. 

“When a person coughs or sneezes, tiny 
drops of moisture are blown from his 
mouth and nose out into the air. If he is 
ill, this spray may carry harmful germs. 
Laboratory workers have found it is pos- 
sible to spread disease germs through the 
air in much the same way... .” 

Better: Whenever you cough or sneeze, 
you spray the air for several feet in front 
of you. If you're sick, that spray may 
have harmful germs in it. Germs can be 
sprayed with spray guns or other spraying 
machines. . . . 

“But in spite of the fact that germs 
multiply and are able to move around 
somewhat, they are not so great a threat 
as you might think. Any attacker would 
have a hard job getting the bugs distrib- 
uted among large numbers of people.” 

Better: Germs do multiply fast. And 
they can move around to some extent. 
But they aren’t the big danger most peo- 
ple think they are. It’s an extremely hard 
thing to do to spread them widely. 

“( They] infected livestock with a dis- 
ease called glanders.” 

Better: [They] gave horses (and cows?) 
a serious disease called glanders. 

“[ They] relied on natural spread. . . .” 

Better: [They] figured one animal 
would give it to another. . . . 

“Germs and toxins can cause sickness 
only if they get inside your body. Usually 
they get in through your nose or mouth. 
Sometimes they may enter through open 
cuts and wounds. Only a very few kinds 
of germs and poisons can work their way 
in through unbroken skin.” 

Better: Germs and toxins can only 
make you sick if they get inside of you. 
They usually get into you through your 
nose or mouth when you breathe them 
in or swallow them. Sometimes they get 
in through cuts or wounds, but seldom go 
right through your skin. 

“To sum up, what are the keys to ef- 
fectives BW defense?” 

Better: Finally, what are the main 
things to do? 

I should say in conclusion that the 


pamphlet does contain a number of per- 
fectly plain sentences that nobody could 
improve. But my argument is that cvery 
single passage should be as direct and 
simple as the Government can make it. 

It wouldn't cost much more —a few 
hundred dollars per pamphlet at most. 

Let's have the highest possible degree 
of clear communication in these vital 
publications.—G. V. 


The Submarines’ Story 
SINK "EM ALL: Submarine Warfare in 
the Pacific. By Vice Admiral Charles 
A. Lockwood. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany. 416 Pages; Index; $5.00. 


BATTLE SUBMERGED: Submarine 
Fighters of World War II. By Rear 
Admiral Harley Cope and Captain 
Walter Karig. W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany. 244 Pages; Illustrated; $3.75. 


No service performed more valorously 
in World War II than the men who 
manned our submarines. While the 
armies, air forces and the above-the-sur- 
face navy were grabbing off the head- — 
lines, the exploits of our undersea fighters 
were confined to their ships’ logs and 
official records. To protect their future 
operations, they had to maintain a dis- 
creet silence on their successes. Now that 
their story has been told, it’s one that 
shouldn't be missed. 

It is difficult to describe adequately 
the tremendous contribution which our ~ 
submarines made to the ultimate winning 
of World War II. The Pacific, of course, 
was their major theater of operations. 
They were the first to strike back at the 
Japanese after Pearl Harbor and they ~ 
never let up until the war was won. The | 
frightful toll they extracted from the © 
Sons of Nippon was proportionately ~ 
larger than any other service. However, 
their activities ranged far beyond just | 
sinking Jap shipping (which they did | 
with great facility). The submariners 
rescued hundreds of airmen downed in * 
the drink; they transported assault troops, 
taxied people in and out of enemy terri- 
tory; performed magnificent jobs of photo 
reconnaisance and were one of our best 
sources of intelligence. 

The “Silent Service” began the war 
with a bunch of obsolete crates that were 
just as likely to stay down as they were 
to come up. Even assuming that a given 
submarine functioned properly, imagine 
the consternation of their captains, when 
their torpedoes failed to go off. Mal- 
functioning “fish” was one of the major 
problems with which the submariners 
wrestled during the war, especially the 
early part. 

Even after the electrical torpedoes be- 
came available, they were a long way from. 
foolproof, as witness the fate of the illus- 
trious USS Tang, captained by Comman- 
der Richard H. O’Kane. Tang had a 
brilliant record during her short eight 
months in action, sinking some twenty- 
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The Old Pros Take Over—Entertaining Craftsmen, All 


Borrowinc a term from sports, you 
could say that this column is pretty much 
taken over by the old pros. Some of the 
finest craftsmen in the business are back 
with new books that will add lustre to 
reputations that need very little embel- 
lishment. 

James A. Michener, who won a Pulitzer 
Prize for Tales of the South Pacific, has 
just published Return to Paradise (Ran- 
dom House, $3.50). Mr. Michener, as the 
title of the book indicates, went back to 
the places he had visited during the war 
and also managed to hit a few that he 
had missed then. The result is not only 
a magnificent collection of short stories 
that establish him firmly and for all time 
as one of America’s great story tellers, but 
also a critical evaluation of the South Pa- 
cific and its peoples by a man who has 
learned to know and love the South Pa- 
cific and has had time to think deeply 
about it in the interval between his visits. 
Return to Paradise will be one of the 
most imaginative and at the same time 
most deeply felt and thought-through 
books this year. 


— of you who remember the sense 


of majesty and limitless power that 
George R. Stewart evoked in his earlier 
novels, Storm and Fire, will want to read 
his newest work, Sheep Rock (Ran?om 
House, $3.00). Sheep Rock itself is a 
black mass rising out of one of our west- 
ern deserts. To it came Geoffrey Archer 
and his family, he to spend a year’s fel- 
lowship writing a poem. Through Arch- 
er’s eyes, George Stewart attempts to tell 
the story of Sheep Rock itself in all its 
phases and through all time. That he 
has failed is more a tribute to his ambi- 
tion than anything else, and does not 
detract from a splendid book, for where 
he had failed it is very doubtful that any- 
one could succeed. What the author has 
finally evolved from his attempt to make 
Sheep Rock the central character of a 
novel is a series of short stories about the 
West and its development that are as fine 
and as true as anything that has ever been 
written in the field. He also leaves us 
with the realization that there are mys- 
teries about the great western deserts and 
about many parts of the West that, per- 
haps, man was not intended to unravel. 
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I. a lighter vein but every bit as west- 
ern as Sheep Rock is Cowboys Out Our 
Way (Scribner's, $2.00), a book of car- 
toons by J. R. Williams, whose wonderful 
“Out Our Way” drawings have been 
adorning the pages of hundreds of news- 
papers for more years than your col- 
umnist can remember. Those of you who 
have chuckled over Curly and Stuffy, the 
old hands; Wes, the young learner; Big 
Ick; and Sugar, the cook, will need no 
introduction to Mr. Williams or to his 
book. Those of you who have never seen 
the “Out Our Way” cartoons can take 
the word of J. Frank Dobie, who wrote 
the foreword to this book, that Mr. Wil- 
liams was himself a cowboy, rancher, and 
cavalryman in the day when cavalry 
meant horses, and that these cartoons 
are a far truer picture of the cowboy’s 
life than the millions of words that have 
been produced by the authors of horse 
operas. 


Onxcx in a great while an author 
comes along who can create a spy thriller 
on the level of adult entertainment. Eric 
Ambler, who wrote A Coffin for Demet- 
rios and Journey into Fear, and then 
dropped out of sight during World War 
II and for a few years after, has now 
come back with Judgment on Deltchev, not 
only a product of Mr. Ambler’s pen but 
also a product of our time. It is a story 
about a writer named Foster who had 
been asked to cover for an American pa- 
per the treason trial of Yordan Deltchev, 
leader of the last effective party in oppo- 
sition to the Communists in a Balkan 
nation. While killers stalk Foster, he sets 
out to find out the truth about the ac- 
cused man—truth that will never come 
out in the trial or affect its outcome, nor 
ever be published in the newspapers. 
Thus, in the course of producing a very 
respectable thriller in the best tradition, 
Mr. Ambler provides us with an intelli- 
gent commentary on the Balkans today 
and with a brilliant characterization of 
Yordan Deltchev, who might have been 
any one of half a dozen World War op: 
position leaders tried and disposed of ir 
one way or another by the Communists. 


BRIEFLY SKETCHED NOVELS: The 
Weight of the Cross, by Robert O. Bowen 


(Knopf, $3.50) is a psychological novel of 
great depth and remarkable competence 
—its central character a_ guilt-ridden 
young sailor who endures terrible tortures 
of the body and mind at a Japanese pris- 
on camp, and who comes out a whole 
man. 


Harold Lamb’s Suleiman the Magnifi- 
cent (Doubleday, $5.00) is up to its au- 
thor’s usual level of competence. Like 
Mr. Lamb’s other works, this novel about 
the last of the great Turkish rulers is a 
novel only in the sense that Mr. Lamb's 
imagination provides dialogue that might 
have taken place. Plot and characters, as 
well as the author's conclusions, are from 
the pages of history itself and show his 
great competence in the method of his- 
tory and the drawing of conclusions 
from it. 


The Caine Mutiny, by Herman Wouk 
(Doubleday, $3.95) is—excluding those 
passages wherein the principal character 
searches his soul to figure out whether or 
not he should marry the girl—a splendid 
picture of life on an old-type destroyer 
converted to minesweeper service and of 
the effects that routine duty and crisis 
have on the characters and relationships 
of men who must necessarily live and 
work so closely together. 


FIVE STAR FINAL: How to Get It from 
the Government, by Stacy V. Jones, suffers 
—in view of certain investigations re- 
cently going on—from a rather unfortu- 
nate title. In point of fact, however, it is 
an extremely excellent and extremely use- 
ful book on how to find out about and 
how to go about securing those services 
which the Government is set up to per- 
form for you as a citizen. It contains sec- 
tions on Social Security, service depend- 
ents’ benefits, veterans’ benefits, Civil 
Service jobs and jobs outside Civil Serv- 
ice, loans, public lands, family records, 
education, household helps, National 
parks and forests, patents, Federal law 
enforcement agencies, postal service, Fed- 
eral contracts, and many, many more. 
Mr. Jones has provided a genuine service 
in putting together in one book infor- 
mation that will enable the citizen to 
pick his way through the maze of Gov- 
ernment departments and bureaus to se- 
cure what he needs or find out what he 
needs to know.—O. C. S. 
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four ships for a total of 93,284 tons. 
Only one other sub bettered that record. 
On her last mission, Tang had knocked 
off seven ships and with two torpedoes 
left, returned to the scene of an earlier 
battle to polish off a crippled transport. 
O'Kane maneuvered into firing position 
and fired. The first torpedo ran straight 
and true but the second broached, curved 
back and hit the sub, sinking it almost 
at once. 

Late in the war, our subs were vastly 
improved with better torpedoes, radar, 
longer range and better sighting equip- 
ment. However, we might not have had 
the opportunity to perfect these improve- 
ments but for the determination of our 
submariners to make do with the equip- 
ment at hand. Indeed, they truly earned 
their “Well Done.” 

Both of these books are crammed with 
some hair-raising accounts of some of the 
more dazzling exploits in which our sub- 
mariners were engaged. Admiral Nimitz, 
in his foreword to the Lockwood book 
sums up the situation pretty well when 
he says: “Because of the high standard 
of daring of the many submarine captains 
involved in this account, there will ap- 
pear to the readers to be a certain simi- 
larity in the story of each individual sub- 
marine’s operations. However in fairness 
to each individual crew of officers and 
men, it would be unfair to compress the 
story into smaller space because to do so 
would necessitate omitting important suc- 
cesses. The very repetition of many ex- 
ploits of high standard are a tribute to 
the efficiency of the submarine as a whole 
and to the officers and men who trained 
them for battle.” 


Of these two accounts, Admiral Lock- 
wood's Sink ’em All is infinitely the bet- 
ter. The Admiral writes with a first-hand 
knowledge of his subject matter and con- 
sequently his narrative is more complete- 
ly and interestingly told. Admiral Cope 
and Captain Karig on the other hand, 
have done an admirable job of research- 
ing and writing but Battle Submerged 
lacks Lockwood's personalized touch. The 
mammoth United States Submarine Op- 
erations in World War II ($10) should 
be mentioned here as the definitive source 
book on submarine warfare but it’s not 
a personalized account like Lockwood's. 

Our submariners deserve to have their 
story widely circulated. In both of these 
books they have able spokesmen. You 
can’t read either book without experi- 
encing a deep glow of pride and respect 
for the men who sank ‘em all.—kr.F.c. 


Wartime Government 
GENERALS AND POLITICIANS: Con- 
flict Between France’s High Command, 
Parliament and Government. By Jere 
Clemens King. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 294 Pages; Index; $3.50. 
This carefully documented study of the 
relation between the military and the 
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civilian elements of the French govern- 
ment during World War I is the work 
of Professor J. C. King of the University 
of California at Los Angeles. In_ its 
preparation he has used the unrivaled 
resources of the Hoover Library. Because 
few historians have concerned themselves 
with military-political subjects, the ap- 
pearance of a volume of this kind is of 
great value. Democratic governments 
are doomed unless they can work out the 
problem of conducting a war and at the 
same time maintaining civilian control 
of affairs. 

At the outbreak of war in 1914, the 
civilian elements in France, believing 
that the war would be of short duration, 
surrendered all control to the military. 
Politics were abandoned in a “sacred 
union” of all parties, and General Joffre 
became a virtual dictator. This honey- 
moon did not last. The mistakes of the 
military were too great to be concealed 
even by the victory of the Marne. Parties 
of the Center and Left soon found that 
the “sacred union” favored the conser- 
vative parties who were natural allies of 
the military. The non‘interference of 
Parliamentary committees ended when 
the hopes for a short war died. During 
the Sarrail affair, Parliament began to 
pass judgments on Army appointments. 
The mistakes of the high command at 
Verdun and the extremely heavy losses 
suffered there led to increasing civilian 
supervision of military matters. Parlia- 
mentary committees made sporadic efforts 
to intervene directly in matters of com- 
mand during the ill-fated Nivelle offen- 
sive of 1917. When Clemenceau came 
to power as Premier and War Minister 
on the heels of the Nivelle defeat, the 
triumph of the civilian element over the 
military was assured. Thus in three years 
the pendulum had made a full swing in 
France from complete military control 
in the early days of the war to complete 
civilian control by the summer of 1917. 

The advent of Clemenceau did not, 
however, settle the problem of inter- 
allied command. Professor King points 
out that at one stage of the crisis of 
March 1918, Lord Milner, the British 
representative at one of the allied con- 
ferences, seriously proposed Clemenceau 
as generalissimo of the allied armies in 
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France. Marshal Foch was chosen in- 
stead and recognized Clemenceau’s au- 
thority as far as French armies were con- 
cerned. He did not share the Tiger's 
belief that the allied generalissimo had 
the power to intervene over Pershing’s 
head to the President of the United 
States. Foch’s relationship to Clemen- 
ceau survived the French defeat on the 
Chemin des Dames in May 1918, but 
it began to break down as the war ended. 
Professor King feels that if any lesson 
is to be drawn from France’s experience 
in World War I, it is to emphasize the 
importance of a nation having a “good 
history.” This means, of course, sound 
institutions which would permit an able 
civilian government to maintain national 
interests by effective diplomacy and real- 
istic policies in peacetime. If war has 
to be faced, the civilian element of the 
government should be closely supported 
by a capable military element “willing to 
remain in their proper place.” The ex- 
perience of Great Britain in World War 
II would seem to indicate that these con- 
ditions are best realized when the civilian 
head of state knows something about 
military matters—H. A. DEWeERD 


Two Gun Books 


THE SECRETS OF DOUBLE-ACTION 
SHOOTING. By Bob Nichols. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 152 Pages; Illustrated; 
$3.00. 


TARGET SHOOTING TODAY. By 
Captain Paul B. Weston. Greenberg, 
Publisher. 81 Pages; Illustrated; $2.00. 


The publishers really give a sendoff to 
the Nichols book on double-action shoot- 
ing. “Intended only for police, soldiers, 
and accredited civilian pistolmen. These 
alone should know the secrets of double- 
action shooting, for this is the deadliest 
of all pistol-shooting techniques.” This 
is a lot of hoop-la, of course; the publish- 
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MAP AND AERIAL PHO- 
TOGRAPH READING, 
COMPLETE. The Mili- 
tary Service Publishing Co. 
168 Pages; Illustrated; In- 
dex. A new revised edition 
of what has become a 
standard military text. 


WORLD SO WIDE. By Sin- 
clair Lewis. Random House. 
250 Pages; $3.00. The last 
Sinclair Lewis novel; “he 
gives a mefciless picture of 
Americans abroad.” 


GEOGRAPHY IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTU- 
RY. Edited by Griffith Tay- 
lor. Philosophical Library. 
630 Pages; Index; $8.75. 
Twenty geographical spe- 
cialists discuss new and old 
trends in geographical 
studies. 


ers will sell a copy to anybody 
with three bucks. Not that 
the book is worth three bucks. 
There is enough information 
in it to make a good maga- 
zine article. To make a book, 
the material had to be woe- 
fully padded. Nichols cov- 
ered the essentials of double- 
action shooting in three pages 
of the 1951 Gun Digest, which 
costs only two bucks and 
gives you 221 other pages of 
information. On the other 
hand, if you are curious about 
double-action shooting, Nich- 
ols gives you the full story, 
with all the trimmings, in his 
book. 

Captain Weston has also 
by had a magazine article ex- 


panded into a book. Consid- 
Lt. General 


erably calmer in his writing 
Hans Speidel 


than Nichols, he sets forth 
concisely the “how to” of pis- F 
tol target shooting. The illus) MODERN FRANCE: Prob- 
trations are clear, and the lems of the Third and 
A First-Hand Account of chapter on “area aiming” is Fourth Republics. Edited 
Rommel's Normandy Cam- particularly good. The brief by Edward Mead Earle. 
paign by Rommel's Chief of 
Staff . . . Now Official Bonn 
Negotiator on German Re- 
Armament 


bibliography on ha ndgun Princeton University Press. 
books is useful—R. G. McC. 522 Pages; Index; $6.00. A 
Here’s What They Say— 
Invasion 1944 —This book was very interesting 


compilation of the results 
Books Received 
from both a military and political point of view. 


of the conference at Prince- 
THE NATURE OF THE ton under the sponsorship 
UNIVERSE. By Fred Hoyle. 
Yes, I found it excellent and all that I had expected 
it to be. —Major, A.F.R. 


of the Institute for Ad- 
Invasion 1944 —A very superior. book. Should be 
read by all responsible military and political 
leaders and teachers. —Major, U.S.A. 


Invasion 1944 —<As a veteran of that European 
area and from first hand observation, I thought 
this book was splendid and I thoroughly ap- 
preciated it —Veteran 
Invasion 1944 —rExcellent, well written, and ac- 
curate account of military controversies. Very 
interesting and refreshing to read an account of 
the functionings of the “other side.” Would 
appreciate and welcome more of the same.—S/Sgt. 


Invasion 1944—a very interesting and informa- 
tive book, and came up to my expectations. Also 
as an ex-infantryman who served in Europe, I 
obtained much background information which was 
lacking during the war —Ex-Infantryman 


Invasion 1944 —As a teacher of history and geo- 
politics this book is indispensable. —Educator 


Invasion 1944 —An extraordinarily interesting 
picture. Considering the source, it is told with 
considerable restraint. It confirms much that has 
been heard elsewhere. It came up to my expecta- 
tions. —Capt., U.S.A. 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 


20 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





Why You Should Read This Book 


Harper & Brothers. 142 
Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. 
“A book which makes the 
titanic problems of time 
and space seem simple.” 


THE STORY OF WENT- 


WORTH. By Raymond W. 
Settle. Wentworth Military 
Academy. 198 Pages; Illus- 
trated; Index. A history of 
the famous military acad- 
emy from 1880 to the pres- 
ent. 

SIGNAL VENTURE. By 
Brigadier L. H. Harris. 
Gale & Polden. 278 Pages; 
Index; $4.00. The experi- 
ences in two world wars 
and between the wars of a 
British Signal brigadier. 


ROBERT E. LEE. By Guy 


Emery. Julian Messner, 
Inc. 176 Pages; Index; 
$2.75. A biography for old- 
er children. 


vanced Studies. 


NEWMAN'S EUROPEAN 


TRAVEL GUIDE. By Har- 
old Newman. Henry Holt 
& Company. 346 Pages; In- 
dex; $3.50. A new revised 
edition. 


WESTWARD CROSSING. 


By Humphrey Barton. W. 
W. Norton & Company. 
209 Pages; Illustrated; 
$3.50. 


FRENCH BY YOURSELF. 


By Marc Ceppi. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. 313 
Pages; $2.00. 


THE LETTERS OF THEO- 


DORE ROOSEVELT: The 
Years of Preparation 1868- 
1900. Edited by Elting E. 
Morison. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1549 Pages; Il- 
lustrated; Index; $20.00 for 
2 volumes. Others to fol- 


Explains the “behind the scenes’ maneuvering that a 


; ffected Germany's low. 
higher echelon command and interfered with over-all battle strategy. RED RIVER RUNS 
ves @ new perspective on tactics of Continental defense and NORTH! By Vera Kelsey. THE LIEUTENANT MUST 


reasons for their failure. 








1115 17th St. N.W 


Order from 


U.S. Army 


COMBAT FORCES 


Book Service 
Washington 6, D.C 


Harper & Brothers. 297 
Pages; Maps; Index; $3.75. 
The story of an interesting 
river which runs north to 
Canada. 

ELEVEN YEARS IN SOVIET 
PRISON CAMPS. By Eli- 
nor Lipper. Henry Reg- 
nery Company. 310 Pages; 
$3.50. 


BE MAD. By Hellmut 
Kirst. Harcourt, Brace & 
Company. 288 Pages; $3.00. 
A novel of the later days of 
Hitler’s Army. 


STEP RIGHT UP! By Dan 


Mannix. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 270 Pages; Illustrated; 
$3.00. A true story of carni- 
val life. 
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The U. S. Army 


COMBAT FORCES BOOK SERVICE 


1115 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N. W., 





New Books This Month 


RIVER OF THE SUN 
(Uliman) 

THE STORIES OF F. SCOTT 
FITZGERALD : 

COME IN SPINNER (Cusack 
and James) 

DARKNESS AT NOON 
(Koestler) 

1984 (Orwell) 

LENIN (Shub) 

THE DEMOCRATIC WAY OF 
,LIFE (Smith and Linde- 


mann) 

LINCOLN AND THE PRESS 
(Harper) 

MR. LINCOLN’S ARMY 
(Catton) 

THE LAST TYCOON AND 


THE GREAT GATSBY 
(Fitzgerald) 


$3.50 
$3.75 
$3.50 
$0.30 
$0.30 
$0.30 
$0.30 
$6.00 
$3.50 


$3.50 





TRAINING 


The finest training aid ever devised 
Notes for Troop Instructors 
(on cards) 

Combat Formations ial 
Elementary Map Reading wee 
First Aid Sleinn 
Carbine, M-2, Mechanical 

Training — sidan 
Rifle, M-1, Mechanical _ 

Training ve asennad 
2.36” Rocket Launcher . 








All the books listed here are 
available for prompt shipment 











Drill and Command—IDR; paper 

1.00; cloth 50 
Combat Problems for Small “Units — 1.00 
Driver Training — : 25 
Engineer Training Notebook 50 
Guerrilla Warfare (Levy) 25 
Keep ’em Rolling (motor transport) 50 
Map and Air Photo Reading anions SS 
Map Reading for the Soldier —— 
Scouting and Patrolling 25 


RUSSIA: HER POWER AND 
PLANS 





Soviet Arms & Soviet Power 
By General Augustin Guillaume 
How the huge Russian Army was 
built and its relation to the politico- 
economic structure of modern Rus- 
sia. $3.50 








The Bolshevik Revolution (Carr) 5.00 
Coming Defeat of Communism 3.50 
Soviet Arms & Soviet Power — 
laume) 
Communist Trail in America (Spolz an- 
sky) 
Communism: Its Plans and Tactics 
If You Were Born in Russia 
Berlin Command ried : 
Capital (Karl Marx) re 
The Curtain Isn’t Iron 
Decision in Germany (Clay) ad 
Development of Soviet Economic —_ 
tem 
Economic Geography of the USSR 


APRIL, 1951 


How to Win an Argument with a 
Communist (Sherman) — oe 
March of Muscovy (Lamb) —___ mm 
Maritime History of Russia —..___ 
Natural Regions of the USSR 
Out of the Crocodile’s Mouth 
Red Army Today (Ely)— 
Red Masquerade hia. 
Roosevelt and the Russians (Stettinius) 4. 00 
Russia’s Soviet Economy Cain 5.00 
Soviet Air Force_....__-__ se 
Soviet Politics (Moore) 6.00 
Stalingrad __. 3 
Strange Alliance (top command in 
Russia—Gen. Deane) — ae 
Ten Days That Shook the World. 1 
Theory and Practice of Communism, 
The (Hunt) — 
Tito & Goliath (Armstrong) - bs 
World Communism Today (Eben) _ 
ATOMIC WEAPONS AND 
GUIDED MISSILES 


Atomic Energy Report (Smyth) 
Atomic Energy for Military Pur- 
poses (paper) 1.25 


1.25 





The Effects of Atomic Weapons 
$3.00 
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Name____ 


Street Address a 


Combat Forces Book Service 
1115 17th St., N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Guided Missiles___.cloth 2.00; paper 
The Hell Bomb (Laurence) ———— 
How to Survive an Atomic Bomb 
(Gerstell) 
Modern Arms and Free Men (Bush)-_ 
No Place to Hide (Bikini—Bradley) 
paper .25; cloth 
Nucleonics (simple atom explanation) 
Pocket Encyclopedia of Atomic En- 
ergy (Gaynor) 
We of Nagasaki (Nag 
INTELLIGENCE, PSYCHOLOGI- 
CAL WARFARE, SPIES 
Psychological Warfare (Linebarger) - 
Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth 
Column — 
Cryptography - ea 
Intelligence Is for Commanders 
Modern Criminal Investigation ——.— 
Public Opinion and a: 
(Doob) — tee See 
Secret Missions “(Zacharias) esneseiien 
Strategic Intelligence (Kent) 
War and the Minds of Men (Dunn) 
Under Cover =-% 
BEST SELLERS 
A Farewell to Arms (Hemingway) 
Across the River & Into the Trees 
(Hemingway) ~~ sia 
Boswell’s London Journal__ 
Behind Closed Doors ( Zacharias) 
Come in Spinner (Cusuck and wate 
The Spanish Gardener (Cronin) —_. 
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Town or APO... 


L] Please charge my account 
C) Send bill to Company Fund 


(Residents of the District of Columbia 
please add 2% for sales tax) 


Please send the following books: 


SAVE 107 % with Book Dividend Coupons 





“Name (Please print) 





*If y-u remit with this order, we will include with your shipment a bonus of 
TEN ERCENT of the cash remitted in Book Liividend Coupons, which can 
be used to purchase more books up to the time oi expiration stamped on each 
coupon. (Coupons cannot be given on official government manuals, or on 
orders for organizations.) 

(PL 551) 
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Eleanor of Aquitaine and the Four 
Kings 

From i to Eternity (Jones) - 

The Caine Mutiny (Wouk)— 

‘the Grand Alliance (Churchill) 

The Hinge of Fate (Churchill) 

John Adams and the American 
Revolution (Bowen) — 

The Mature Mind (Overstreet) . 

Morning Journey (Hilton) 

Neither Five Nor Three (MacInnes) 

Proud New Flags (Mason) 

Seeds of Treason andl Toledano & 


The Wall (Hersey) piileeten 

Way West (Guthrie) - a 

Worlds in Collision (Velikovsky) - Peon 
World So Wide (Lewis) 


RECENT FICTION 
Age of Longing, Lhe (soestier) 
Angry Mountain, The (innes) 
best Army Stories of 1YSU 
broncho Apache (Wellman) — 
Comunand Vecision (Haines) — 
Vay Without knd (Van Van Praag) 
Fort Everglades (Slaughter) 
Guard of Honor (Cozzens) —— 
Jenkins’ Ear (Shepard) 
Kung of Fassarai (Divine) 
Lancelot Biggs: Spaceman (Bond) — 
Last Tycoon, The and The Great 
Gatsby (Fitzgerald) - 
Mr. Midshipman Hornblower Car- 
ester) 
Naked and the Dead (Mailer) 
‘The Plymouth Adventure (Gebler) po 
Rage to Live (O’Hara) ———___ 
Secret (Amrine) 
Son of a Hundred Kings no gang rn 
Stories of F. Scott Fitzgerald — 
>tubborn Heart 
Tender Is the Night (Fitzgerald) — 
Tin Sword (Boylan) —— 
This Side of Paradise (F itzgerald) _ 
Top of the World (Ruesch) _____ 
Verdict in Dispute (Lustgarten) — 
Walk with the Devil (Arnold) ———— 
Wintertime (Valtin) —— * 
Wonder of All the Gay World 
i  _—_s : 
Young Emperor (Payne) ; 
RECENT NONFICTION 
After the Last Generation (Aldridge) 
Air Power: Key to Survival (de 
Seversky) paper 1.00; cloth __ 
Air Power & Unification (Sigaud) — 
Alaska Now (Hilscher) — ~~ " 
All Honorable Men (Martin) ——-_ 
The American as a Reformer 
(Schlesinger ) 
Armament and History ptsantide 
Calculated Risk (Clark) ~~ 
Defense of the West (Hart) - 
Elephant Bill (Williams) —- 
Escape to Adventure (Maclean) 
Faith is Power for You ( Poling) 
Fifteen Decisive Battles (Creasy) —. 
The Front is Everywhere (Kintner) 
Human Use of Human Beings 
(Wiener) 
I Chose Freedom (Kravchenko) 
I Chose Justice (Kravchenko) 
Illustrations from the Works of 
Andreas Vesalius 
Fireside Cook Book 
Journey to the Missouri (Kase) 
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Ordeal by Slander (Lattimore) _. 
Our Jungle Road to Tokyo (Eichel- 
berger) _ 
Peace of Mind (Liebman) eae 
Peace of Soul (Sheen) — ~~ 
The Prospect Before Us (Dos Passos) 
The Ramparts We Guard (Maclver) 
Roof of the World (de Riencourt) — 
Riddle of MacArthur, The (Gunther) 
Sergeant Shakespeare (Cooper) ———. 
Sewing Made Easy 
Story of Maps 
Ten Days to Die (Musmanno) — 
The United Nations and Power Poli- 
tics (McLaurin) 
Tito and Goliath (Armstrong) . 
Truman, Stalin & Peace ( itt 
Unie Wie se of Military Justice 
War or Peace (Dulles) cloth 
paper 
War and Civilization (Toynbee) — 
Washington Confidential (Lait and 
Mortimer) - 
Why I Know there is a God (Oursler) 
Your 1951 Income Tax (Lasser) 


GREAT MODERN LEADERS 
Eisenhower—Crusade in Europe 
Eisenhower—My Three Years With 

(Comdr. Butcher) —_._ 
Eisenhower: Soldier of Democracy 

(Davis) 
Geo. G Marshall—Reports (1939-43) 

p Supplement — 
Geo. C. Marshall Public Statements ; 

gaper 25; doth 

Marshall, King, Arnold—War "Reports 
Stilwell—Stilwell ee 
Churchill—Gathering Storm — 
Churchill—Their Finest Hour — 
Churchill—The Grand Alliance 
Churchill—Hinge of Fate... 
Churchill—Roving Commission 
General = M. Smith—Coral and 
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Bras: 
Montgomery El “Alamein to River 


angro 
Great Soldiers WW “TI—Marshall, 
Stalin, etc. 
Montgomery (Moorehead) ——..... 
McNair—Educator of an Army 
Patton and His Third W Army (Wal- 
lace) _.. i . 
Rommel ( Young) 3 
GREAT LEADERS OF OLD 
Captain Sam Grant (Lewis) 6.00 
The Emergence of Lincoln 1 (Nevins) 
| ee ee 
Lincoln Encyclopedia 6.50 
Lincoln _— a General Williams) 


2v set 12. 
Aaanamer ‘of Macedon (Harold 

Lamb) ~ 3.50 
Washington, Gen'l George (Writings) 4.50 
Sherman—Fighting Prophet (Lewis) 5.00 
Thomas: Rock of Chickamauga 

(O'Connor) 

Washington, The Young (Freeman) 

2 vols. _.....set 15.00 
General Bedford Forrest (Lytle) 4.00 
Great Soldiers of WW I (De Weerd) 25 
People’s General, The (Loth) —.. 3.50 
Robert E. Lee (Emery) 

Napoleon (Ludwig) —— CO 
Stonewall et ating (Henderson) 6.00 


LEADERSHIP PRINCIPLES 








Psychology for the Fighting Man— 
paper 
cloth 


Red Badge of Courage (Combat 
Panic) 
Reveries on Art of War eee 
Saxe) 
The American Soldier 
aay Adjustment During Army 


ife ie 

Vol. Il: Combat and its Aftermath 
Vols. I and II together — 
Vol. III: Experiments on Mass 














Communications 
Vol. IV: Menmananeal “& Predic- 
tion 
BOOKS FOR THE STAFF 
OFFICER 
Administrative Aide Memoire 
(Thomas) a 
National Security and the Gen. Staff 
(History, U. §.. Sea) 
American Military Government (Hol- 
born) 
Caesar’s Gallic Campa pe ean 
German Army mak & alle Staff) 
( Rosinski) 
Lawiul Action State Military Forces — 
Military Staff (History and Develop- 
ment) 
Organization & Equipment for War — 
Overture to Overlord (Morgan) —— 
Practical Manual of Martial Law 
(Wiener) 
Riot Control (Col. Wood) 
SOP for Regimental Adjutant 
GROUND COMBAT 
(See Also Unit Histories) 
Airborne Warfare (Gen. Gavin) ____. 
Bacteriological Warfare (Jnl of 
Immunology ) 
Battle is the Payoff | (Col. ‘Ingersoll) 
Battle Studies (DuPicq) —— ~~ 
Brave Men (Ernie Pyle) _—-____ 
Dunkirk 
Engineers in Battle (Thompson) ~~ 
Fight at Pearl Harbor (Clark) —— 
Guadalcanal Diary (Tregaskis) _— 
Infantry in Battle — 
Iwo Jima; a 
The Gun (C. Forester) ___ lie dilate 
The Lost Battalion (Johnson and 
Pratt) 
Rifleman Dodd (C. S. Forester) __ 
Tank Fighter Team ae com- 
bat) paper - bce 
SEA COMBAT 
Battle Report (Capt. Karig) 
I Pearl Harbor to Coral Sea 
II (Atlantic War) ical 
III (Middle Phase) — ~~... 
IV (End of Empire) —— ~~ 
V (Victory in the Pacific) —_ 
History of U.S. Naval Operations 
(Morrison) 
Battle of the Atlantic, Vol. I _.__. 
Operation in North African Waters, 
Vol. II 
Rising Sun in the Pacific, Vol. III 
Coral Sea, Midway and Submarine 
Actions, Val. IV... 
Struggle for Guadalcanal, Vol. V _. 
= the Bismarck Barrier, Vol. 


No Banners No Bug 
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Army Officer's Guide, The (Harkins) 4.50 They — Expendable (PT boats) 
Company et eg 1.00 Pepe tre cloth 
Men Against Fire— t orale 
(Col. S. L. A. Marshall) ... 2.75 STRATEGY 
All But Me and Thee (Non-Battle Strategic Air Power sinensis 
Casualties) _... 2.75 | On War (Clausewitz) - Si 
Psychology For the ‘Armed Services . 4.00 | German Generals Talk (Hart) ‘aivinieodea 
Company Commander (MacDonald) — 3.00 | Hitler and His Admirals — 
Leadership (Gen. Munson) . .25| Disaster Through Air Power __.. 
Managing Men (for Noncoms) 2.00 | Living Thoughts of Clausewitz —. 
Management and Morale (Roethlis- Admiral Mahan On Sea Power 
berger) —.. Makers of Modern Strategy - 
Military Management “for National Overture to Overlord (Morgan) 
Defense (Beishline) To the Arctic (Mirsky) — ~~ 
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Korea Today (McCune) 
The Last Cruise (Lederer) 
Life’s Picture History of World War 
II (Standard edition) 
(De Luxe edition) 
Long the Imperial Way (Tasaki) — 
MacArthur: Man of Action (Kelly & 
Ryan) 
Modern Parables (Oursler) 
My Camera in the National Parks 
(Adams) 
Napoleon’s Memoirs (de Chair) 
Nelson the Sailor (Grenfell) 
Nineteen Fifties Come First 
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ADMINISTRATION, COURTS.- 
MARTIAL, ETC. 

Army Almanac 
New Articles of War “(Wiener ) Soa 
Advances in Military Medicine, 2 vols. 1 
Army Officer’s Promotion Guide 
Company Administration 
Group Feeding ca 
Preventive Maintenance 
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Uniform Code of Military Justice 
$3.50 











THE U. S. AND THE WORLD 


Administration of American ate 
Affairs (McCamy) — 

Europe (Alington) — 

Hate, Hope & High Explosives 
(Eliot) 

International Relations “(Strausz- Hupé 
& Possony) aie 

Introduction to India (Moraes) 2.00 

Japan and the Japanese _— acs 

The Middle East (Ben- Horin) __ 3.50 

Modern Arms & Free Men (Bush) - 

Seven Decisions That Shaped History 
(Welles) 

Time for Decision (Sumner Welles) _ 

U.S. and Japan (Reischauer) 

Where Are We Heading? (Welles) 

War and Human Progress (Nef) 


MANUALS 


5-230 Topographic Drafting 
14-904 Lost and Damaged Property 
FM First Aid For Soldiers 
Physical Training 
Sketching 
Engineers Soldiers Handbook 
Army Arithmetic 
Drills and Ceremonies 
U.S. Rifles Cal. 30 M1 
Bayonet Manual 
Ly aa SMG Cal. 
1928A1 


SPORTING WEAPONS 


Boys Books of Rifles (Chapel) 

Cartridges (Identification) —— ~~~ 

Commonsense Shotgun Shooting — 
(Haven) 

Comp Guide to Handloading (Sharpe) 

Custom Built Rifles a 

Duck Guns, Shooting & Decoying — ans 

Experiments of a Handgunner 

Fast and Fancy Revolver Shooting 
(McGivern) —— 

Gun Care & Repair (Chapel) sii 

Gun Collector's Values (Chapel) 
New edition 

Gun Collecting (Chapel) _ 

Gun Digest, 1951 edition 

Gunsmithing Simplified (MacFarland) 

Guns and Shooting (Riling) piss 

Hatcher’s Notebook 5 pei 

Hunting Rifle (Whelen) - 

Kentucky Rifle (Dillin) 

Modern Gunsmith (Howe) 2 vols. __ 

Modern Shotgun (Burrard) 3 vol. set 

Muzzle Flashes (Lenz) 

NRA Book of Rifles Vol. II - 

NRA Book of Pistols & Revolvers 


Vol. I 
(Boxed set “of NRA Books, 
Vol. I and Vol, II) — lipanaie 
Official Gun Book _cloth 


paper 

Our Rifles (Sawyer) —~— ~~~ 

The Peacemaker & Its Rivals set 
sons) _... 

Pistol & Revolver. Shooting € Roper) = 

Practical Book of American Guns _. 

Practical Dope on the .22 (Ness) —— 

Practical Dope on Big Bore seine 

The Rifle (Truesdell) 

The Rifle Book (O’Connor) ~ 

Rifle in America (Sharpe) 

Rifle for Large Game (Keith) 
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Rimfire Rifleman (Brown) — 

Secrets of Double Action Shooting 
(Nichols) aut 

Shooting = Lag. ‘Handguns 


(Hav 
Smee. “ keith) zi 
Simplified Pistol } Revolver , Shooting 
Simplified Rifle Shooting (Chapel) - 
Single Shot Rifles (Grant) 

Small Arms of the World (Smith) — 
Small Game & Varmint Rifle (Steb-_ 

bins) n 
Sporting Rifles and Scope Sights 

(Henson) 

Ultimate in Rifle Precision 1951, The 

(Whelen) 

Whitney Firearms —_ 

Wildcat Cartridges (Simmons) 

MILITARY WEAPONS 

Book of the Garand (Hatcher) .. 6.00 

How to Shoot the U.S. Army Rifle ys 

How to Shoot the Rifle 1.00 

Mannlicher Rifles and Pistols (Smith) 5. a 

Rifles & Machine Guns _ 

Weapons of World War II (Barnes) 7. 0 
OUTDOORS, HUNTING, 

FISHING 


7.00 
5.00 





Huntin’ Gun (Rodgers) 
Well-told yarns about instinctive “gun 


feel” shooting methods in the old 
Southwest. $3.50 








Amateur Guncraftsman (Howe) 

All Sports Record Book, The 
(Menke) 

Baseball (Coombs) - 

Big Game Hunting (Keith) 

sig Game Hunting (Snyder) 

Bird Dog Book 

Canvasback on Prairie Marsh 

Crow Shooting 

Dictionary of Baseball with Official 
a 

Ducks, Geese & Swans of North 
America 

Famous Running Horses —__ 

Field, Skeet and Trap wane. 

Fishing Tackle Digest 

Flies for Fishermen 

From out of the Yukon _ 

Horseman’s Handbook on Practical 
Breeding (Wall) 

How to Live in the Woods Halsted) 

Henters Encyclopedia 

Hunting American Lions ‘(Hilben) - 

Hunting in the Northwest — w 

Karamojo Safari — oe 

Man-Eating Leopard 

My Greatest Day in Golf (Darsie) — 

Outdoors Unlimited scibiah 

Shotgunning in the Lowlands _ 

Shotgunning in the Uplands 

The Shotgunners 

Shots at Whitetails (Koller) 

Skeet and How to Shoot It - 

Skeet and Trap Shooting (Shaugh- 
nessy ) al 

eer for American Game Fish | 
(Bates) — 

Sport for the Fun of It (Tunis) - 

Sports as Taught at West Point _ 

Taking Larger Trout (Koller) 

Target Shooting Today (Weston) - 

Thoroughbred Bloodlines 

Trout and Salmon Fishing _ 

Voice of the Coyote ( Dobie) _ p 

When the Dogs Bark “Treed” - 

Whistling Wings _ 

Wing and Trap Shooting 


GAMES OF CHANCE 


Complete Canasta (Jacoby) — 
Cycles: The Science of Prediction _ 
Gin Rummy (Jacoby) Raiinntead 
How Is Your Bridge Game 

Jacoby on Poker __ 

Learn Bridge the Easy Way ( Coffin) 
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Searne on Dice 
You Can’t Win 
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HUMOR 


All the Ship’s at Sea aa) - 

Army Life (E. J. Kahn) paper - 

Army Talk (Colby) : 

Campus Zoo (Barnes) - 

Home Sweet Zoo 

How to Guess Your Age (Ford) - 

Male Call 

The Marx > s sane (Crichton) - 

New Sad Sack 

People Named Smith (Smith) _ 

Pocket Book of War Humor — 

Professor Fodorski (Taylor) 

Sad Sack 

Selected Verse (Ogden — 

Sergeant Terry Bull 

Shantymen and Shantyboys 
(Doerflinger ) 

Thesaurus of Humor 

White Collar Zoo 

DICTIONARIES, ATLASES, ETC. 

American College Dictionary 
with thumb index ~~... 

American Everyday Dictionary - 

The Army Writer — aan 

Atlas of World Affairs 

Columbia Encyclopedia 

Elementary Japanese 

Encyclopedia of Modern World Poli- 
tics 

French Dictionary 

Goode’s School Atlas 

How to Say it in Spanish : 

Information Please Almanac 1951 

Italian-English Dictionary 

Italian Sentence Book 

The 1951 World Almanac 

The Pacific World we ‘ 

Thorndike-Barnhart Comprehensive 

Desk Dictionary 2.75, 3.25, 

Roget’s Thesaurus ¥ 

Russian Dictionary 

Spanish Dictionary; paper 

Speech for the Military 

Talking Russian Before You Know It 

Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
(thumb-indexed) 

Webster’s Geographical Dictionary a 


NOTEBOOKS AND GUIDES 

Army Wife 

Art of Readable Writing (Flesch) - 

Buying a House worth the Money 
(Peters) BES 

Change Your Career (Panzer) - ipods 

Climbing the Executive Ladder — 
(Kienzle) : 

Field Guide to Early American Fur- 
niture (Ormsbee) 

Guide to Europe (Newman) - 

A Guide to Profitable Investment 
(Gruver) __— 

Handbook of Group Discussion _ 

a for Shell Collectors — 
( 
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How to Abandon Ship; paper .25; 
cloth 
How to Get It from the ‘Government 
(Jones) 
How to Expand and Improve Your 
Home (Frankl) ; 
How to Get the Job You Want 
How to Test Readability (Flesch) 
Mind Your Own Business (Bacon) 
Mathematics for the Millions 
Naval Reserve Guide 
Noncom’s Guide 
Officer’s Guide oe 
125 Designs for Convenient Living| 
Planning Your Home Workshop 
Brown) 
Platoon Record Book 
Psychology for the Returning Service- 
man _. 
Soldier (poem—General Lanham) 
Soldier and the Law (new edition) 
Squad Record Book j 
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Toward a New Order of Sea Power 
(Sprout) aad aac 
War in Three Dimensions 2.50 


SUPPLY, PROCUREMENT AND 
LOGISTICS 


48 Million Tons to Eisenbower; paper .25 

cloth 2.00 
The Stevens America . . 5.00 
Your Rugged Constitution —— 
Your Social Security (Lasser) — 1.00 


AIR FORCE HANDBOOKS 
Air Officer’s Guide 
Celestial Navigation 
Flight Principles (Crites) 
Hydraulic Principles (Etchison) 
Loading & Cruising (Ford) 
Navigation Principles (Blackburn) 
Of Instruments and Things (Straith) 
Radio Operating (Stone) 
Radio Principles (Stone) 


MILITARY AND GENERAL 
HISTORY 


Second World War (Gen. Fuller) 
A.A.F. History in World War II, Vol. 


I 
an History in World War II, Vol. 


Syeanete 


_ 


3.49 


Air Force Against Japan- (Hoagland) 

Album of American History (4 vols., 
index) 

American Campaigns, 2 vols. 

American Past (Butterfield) 

Annapolis (Puleston) 

Reginnings of U.S. Army (Jacobs) 

Biography of a Battalion 

Celebrated Case of Fitz John Porter 
(Eisenschim!) 

Crucible (Yay) 

Dark December (Bulge Battle) 

Decline & Fall of Roman Empire 
(Vols. I, IT and IIT) each 

Forging Thunderbolt (Armored 
Force) 

Freedom Speaks (Revnolds) 

French Revolution (Carlyle) 

General Kenney Reports 

Heritage of America (Steele-Nevins) 

Historv of Mod. Amer. Navy 
(Mitchell) 

Hitler’s Second Army 

Impact of War (Herring) 

Island War (Hough) 

Tanan’s Military Masters 

Tohn C. Calhoun (Coit) 

Lincoln Encyclonedia 

Lincoln and the Press (Harper) 

Mr. Lincoln’s Army (Cotton) 

March of Muscovy (Lamb) 

Marine Corns Reader (Metcalf) 

Marines War (Fletcher Pratt) 

Meaning of Treason (West) 

Medal of Honor 

Memoirs of Cordell Hull 

Mil. Institutions of Romans 
tius) 

Mr. Lincoln’s Cameraman (Meredith) 

Not So Wild a Dream (Savareid) 

Official History of A.A.F. (McCoy) 

On Active Service (Stimson) 

Operation Victory (deGuingand) 

Popski’s Private Army (Peniakoff) 

Potomac (Gutheim) 

Roosevelt & Hopkins (Sherwood) 

Science at War (Gray) 

Science at War (Crowther & Whid- 
dington) 

Short Hist of Army and Navy (Pratt) 

Six Weeks War (Draper) 

Soldier Art 

Soldiers Album (Dupuy) 

Tanks (Icks) 

This I Remember (Roosevelt) 

U.S. Army in War & Peace (Spauld- 


cloth 


cloth 


(Vege- 


ing) 
U.S. Army in World War IT 
Vol. I: Organization of Ground 
Combat Troops siete 


56 





Vol. If: AGF: Procurement and 
Training of Troops —... 
Vol. III: Okinawa: The Last Battle 7.50 
Vol. IV: Guadalcanal — 
Vol. V: Lorraine Campaign gaa 
War on Wheels (Kutz) - 
War Through the Ages (Montross) - 
Warfare (Spaulding) : ‘ 
West Point (Baumer) 
West Point (Crane & Kieley) - 
West Point (Forman) 
Western World & Japan —. 
Winged Mars, Vol. I (Cuneo) ~ 
The Wooden Horse (Williams) 
Yank: GI Story of the War 
EARLY AMERICAN —, 
Appeal to Arms (Wallace) 
Ordeal by Fire (Pratt) = 
Abe Linceln and the Fifth Column 
(Milton) paner 
The Blue and the Gray (Comeenne) 
Conflict (Milton) 
Hood: Cavalier General 
House Divided (Longstreet & Rich- 
mond) 
Lee’s Lieutenants, 3 vols. (Freeman) 
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Letters From Lee’s Army (Blackford) 
Lincoln Finds a General (Williams) 
2 vols. set 1 
Tineoln Paners 
R. FE. Lee (4 vols.) (Freeman) _ set 
Strateerv in Civil War (Deaderick) 
War Years with Jeb Stuart (Black- 
ford) 
Patriot Battles (Azov) 
They Were Not Afraid to Die (Azoy) 
War of 1812 (Henry Adams) 
T Fought With Custer (Hunt) 
Soldiers in the Philinpines (Sexton) 
PRACTICAL SCIENCE 
The Second Forty Years (Stieglitz) 
Sex Problems in Modern Society 
Sexual Behavior in Male (Kinsev) 
Animals, Insects. Fishes, Peoples, 
~ Plants. Reptiles of Pacific — each 
Fund. of Electricity; paper .25; cloth 
Fund. of Mechanics: naper .25: cloth 
Home Renairs Made Easy (Frankl) 
Knots and Rone 
Mathematics for the Million 
Patterns of Sexual Behavior (Ford 
Reach) 
Survival; paner .25; 
The Use of Tools 
The Nature of the Universe (Hoyle) 
What to do on a Transport (science) 
naner .25: cloth 
GUNS, BADGES, BINDERS, ET' 
Combat Infantryman’s Badge 
(miniature) 
Infantry Journal Binder 
Bull’s-eye Tndoor Shooting Kit 


UNIT HISTORIES 


The Old Breed (McMillan) 

The story of the Ist Marine Divi- 
sion—and of the individual Marine, 
how he fought, how he lived or 
died, what he thought about. 

$6.50 


cloth 
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The Admiralties (1st Cav. Div.) 
Anzio Beachhead (VI Corps) 
Battle for Leyte Gulf (Navy) - 
Battle for Tarawa (lst Marine Div.) 
Bougainville and Northern Solomons 
Campaigns of Pacific War (Bombing 
Survey) 
Capture | Attu (7th Div.) paper 25; 
cloth 
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Defense of Wake (Marines) 
Devils in Baggy Pants (504th Air- 
borne) 
Down Ramp (1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th 
Spec Eng Brig) 
Dress Rehearsal (Dieppe mammncennied 
First Cavalry Division __. 
Flak Bait (9th Air Force History) .. 
Guam (77th Division) —— ee 


obs 





aa 
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History 2d Engineer Special Brigade 
The Island (Guadalcanal—Ist Mar. 





iv.) 
Island Victory (Kwajalein—7th Div.) 
paper .25; cloth - 
Lucky Forward (Allen) Gd Army) 
Marines at Midway . ii cela 
Merrill’s Marauders _ ment 
The Negro in World War II ___ 
New York to Oberplan (Major | 
Hardin) sa 
Night Climb (10th: Mountain Div.) | 
Okinawa: The Last Battle (1st and 2d 
Marine, 7th, 27th, 77th and sand 
Omaha Beachhead (Ist — « 
Papuan Campaign — 
River to the West PaaS 
St. Lo (XTX Corps) - wcapoenla 
Salerno (Fifth Army) _ oe 
Small Unit Actions (2d Rang Bn, 27th 
Div, 351st Inf., 4th Arm Div) — 
Striking Ninth (9th Marine Regt.) — 
Target: Germany (8th Air Force) _. 
Thunderbolt Across Europe aaa 
Div.) 
Timberwolf Tracks ( 104th Div.) . 
To Hell and Back (3d Div.) 
Uncommon Valor (all Marine Divs.) 
Utah Beach to menace _ 


Corps) 

Veeates (36th Div.) 

The Winter Line (IT and VI Corps) 

With the II Corps to Bizerte 

2d Engineer Special Brigade 

12th Tnf. Reet. 

13th AF (Fiji to PT) 

Séth Fighter Group 

120th Regiment 

129th Regiment 

233d Fng. Combat Bn. 

305th Regiment—Second to None 

343d Regiment 

376th Regiment 

398th Reviment 

4N9th Regiment 

508th Regiment 

3d Infantry Division 

6th Infantry Division 

7th Infantry Division—The Hour 
Glass 

11th Airborne Division—The Angels 

24th Inf Div—Children of Yesterday 

27th Infantry Division 

29th Infantry Division—29 Let’s Go! 

30th Infantry Division 

33d Infantry Division—The Golden 
Cross 

41st Infantry Division—The Jungleers 

7ist Infantry Division 

76th Infantry Division 

77th Inf Div—Ours To Hold It High 

8ist Infantry Division —__ 

83d po ~ spaces Across Eu- 
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84th Taf Div—Battle of Germany - 
85th Infantry Division : 

89th Infantry Division 

91st Infantry Division 

94th Infantry Division 

96th Signal Communique _. 

101 . Say Div—Rendezvous With Des- 
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101 2 “Aatoe Division—Epic of _ 
104th Inf Div—Timberwolf Tracks 
106th Inf Div—St. Vith: Lion in the 


Way si 
442d Combat Team—Americans a 
501st Pcht. Inf—Four Stars of Hell 
504th Infantry—Devils in Baggy Pants 
First Special Service Force 
Ist Marine Division bi 
2d Marine Division—Follow Me! 
3d Marine Division - 
4th Marine Division - 

Sth Marine Division—The Spearhead 
6th Marine Division ; 

9th Marines—Striking Ninth 
5th Army—Salerno to the cook = 
9th ey nal eae i 
390th Bomb Group ~ 
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| Stull Available... 


CLAUSEWITZ 


ON WAR 


$3.50 
TRANSLATED BY O. S. MATTHIJS JOLLES _ 


The new and complete translation of the classic work on the philosophy and strategy of war. This unabridged 
edition is translated into readable, modern English, making it possible for every staff and line officer, every student 
of war, every professional and amateur military critic to turn to Clausewitz, not only for instruction but for an inter- 
pretation and prediction of the fortunes of war. This edition for the first time removes the language barrier, clarifies 


and approximates the original work, places the ideas of Clausewitz within easy reading reach. 


A New Addition to Our Handy 


Notes on Troop Instructors 
Military Courtesy and Discipline $1.00 


This brand new set of “notes” printed on handy 3 x 5 cards is a complete set of lecture notes and a lesson plan 
of the whole course of instruction. EVERY set contains: organized lecture notes, background material, reference to 
manuals and films, tests for trainees, suggestions for practical work and complete lessons scheduled by hours. Listed 


below is the complete list of NOTES FOR TROOP INSTRUCTORS. 


Interior Guard Duty, $1.50 Carbine, M-2, $1.25 

Combat Formations, $1.00 Rifle, M-1, $1.75 

Elementary Map Reading, $1.00 2.36” Rocket Launcher, $1.25 
First Aid, $1.00 





| A Readable Study... 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 


WARFARE 
BY MAJ. PAUL M. A. LINEBARGER $3.50 


In this book Major Linebarger tells what psychological warfare is, what it does, how it is fought, and who 


PAPACY BOR IRIE SIE SY 


fights it. Dipping into history as far back as the Bible and as recently as yesterday’s radio broadcast, he explains 
much of literature and history in terms of influencing opinion. Propaganda is a nasty word to many, but the 
author places the word and its connotations in the proper perspective. Major Linebarger’s sprightly treat- 
ment of a weighty subject is a masterpiece of painless instruction. You'll read it once because it is good read- 


ing, and you'll read it again because of the importance of what it says. 


army COMBAT FORCES Book Service 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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The editor of Combat Forces Journal recommends these titles (and others to fol- 
low) for their value to you in general military history and battle lessons from all 
wars—in training, leadership, tactics and strategy. In fact, the Basie Military Library 
is a collection of the best books available on warfare today. Every officer needs them 
as a background for leadership and military planning. 


NAPOLEON'S MEMOIRS 


EDITED BY SOMERSET de CHAIR 


Napoleon Bonaparte’s own account of his fabulous 
career as soldier and statesman dictated during his 
exile at St. Helena. This precious material has been 
assembled in proper order, condensed to eliminate 
overlappings and edited for the modern reader. 
Covers early life until Waterloo. 


2 vols $7.50 


GUARD OF HONOR 


BY JAMES GOULD COZZENS 


This 1949 Pulitzer Prize novel is a minutely accu- 
rate picture of the Army. It shows without rancor 
or undue sympathy Army people in a tense account 
of three September days at a big air base in 
Ocanara, Florida in 1943. Through the book cir- 
culate hundreds of characters swiftly etched and 
touched with the warmth, fallacies, and humor of 
army life. 


COMPANY DUTIES 


A handy guidebook telling you the exact duties and 
responsibilities of every man in a company from 
CO to mail clerk. A complete section is devoted to 
each job—how to, and how not to do it. Through- 
out, there are gilt-edged suggestions for developing 
leadership and increasing the efficiency of the com- 
pany as a whole. Informally written. 


$3.50 


$1.00 


THE MILITARY STAFF 


LT. COL. J. D. HITTLE U.S.M.C. 


The only history on the evolution of the staff doc- 
trine of modern armies through the course of mili- 
tary development. Beginning with ancient times. 
Col. Hittle traces the pattern of staff evolution 
through Gustavus Adolphus. Separate chapters on 
German, French, British, U.S. and Russian staff 
development in Post-Gustavian times. 


$3.00 


REVERIES UN THE ART 


UF WAR 
BY MAURICE DE SAXE 


The colorful Marshal Maurice de Saxe (1696-1750) 
beau and dilettante but inspired soldier, sets down 
his military theories. He covers everything from 
feeding and clothing troops to mountain warfare 
and river crossings and sieges. To be enjoyed 
equally by antiquarians and serious students of 
military history. 


$1.50 


UTHER BASIC MILITARY 


LIBRARY BOOKS 


PRACTICAL GUIDES 


Uniform Code of Military Justice, Col. Fred- 
erick Bernays Wiener, $3.50 


Drill and Command, Cloth $2.50, Paper $1 
The Officers Guide, $3.50 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Modern Arms and Free Men, Dr. Vannevar 


Bush, $1.00 
PRINCIPLES OF WAR 

Clausewitz on War, $3.50 

FICTION 
A Farewell to Arms, Hemingway, $1.25 

BATTLE COMMAND AND LEADERSHIP 

Men Against Fire, Marshall, $2.75 
Company Com ler, MacDonald, $3.00 

HISTORY 


Lee’s Lieutenants, Freeman, 3 volumes, $7.00 
each 





STAFF PLANNING 
Overture to Overlord, Morgan, $3.50 


azmy COMBAT FORCES Book Service 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 





